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THE TEST. 
I OVE'S closest sweetness is by sorrow taught; 
4 When I rejoiced with thee, 1 thought thee near, 
But now I suffer with thee, thou art dear 
Beyond all power of speech or depth of thought 
PriscitLa LwoNnann. 


THE WORRYING TEMPERAMENT. 
PHYSIOLOGISTS and pathologists are quite in agree- 
nfzut that worry, to give the habit its common name, 
isa more fruitful cause of disease to the nervous system 
ind to the brain than, other things being equal, a much 
greater amount of work or of deprivation could be. The 
frame inures itself to privation, and what would possibly 
be insufficient food or luxury to one is plenty to another; 
and it also accustoms itself to work in any reasonable 
quantity, the individual feeling that when work does not 
interfere with eating and sleeping it is probably doing no 
great injury, and that the body itself will rebel aud give 
notice in good season when overtaxed 
But the system never accustoms itself to worry; it is not 
a long pull and a pull altogether, and then rest, as work 
is; it isa perpetual tease upon the nerves, which never re 
mits its rasping power. Itconcerns itself with that which 
is past, that which is, and that which is to come; for the 
worrying person worries over the things that are over and 
gone, over those of to-day, and over those of the possible 
future, and that vot only for the persou worrying, but for 
all those with whom that person has any relation what- 
ever; and in that way it is contrived to give the nerves a 
continual and threefold occupation 
The worrying temperament belongs more frequently to 
a woman than to a man—partly because usually it has 
been more in the power of the man to work and overcome 
the lions in the way, and partly because worrying is a 
quality of weakness, and makes its habitat with her who 
sits at home in a certain inability to hinder the worst that 
may happen. It belongs also in a way to the unselfish 
nature, for the worry usually occupies itself more about 
others than about one’s self. Are the children out too 
Will they wet their feet? Are they dressed warm- 
ly enough for this wind that has come up? Why is the 
husband late? Will there be money to pay that bill? Is 
the dinner going on properly; will John find fault with the 
beef; will the cook give notice? These are the small wor- 
ries. Will the bank foreclose the mortgage; will John in- 
herit the disease of which his father died; what if be lose 
his situation; what if she lose him; what if he cease caring 
for her; are we coming to waut in our old age? 
are the great worries 


long? 


These 
And sometimes there is super- 
added a larger, infinitely larger, and more injurious worry 
in a species of pious concern, which, after all, is not a 
truly pious one, since it implies a doubt of the infinite 
love and goodness of God, and since the spirit of true 
religion leaves all life’s interests and affairs to the divine 
disposing will 

The person having this worrying temperament, if ac- 
cused of it or remonstrated with about it, defends herself 
by saying that she would be ashamed of herself if under 
the circumstances she didu’t worry about John and the 
children, and by makiug the assertion that she cannot help 
it—she was made so, her temperament was given to her 
before she was born, and she had and has nothing to do 
with it. Here she is mistaken. She has probably foster- 
ed a slightly anxious and affectionate tendency till it has 
mastered her; but it is quite in her power to get the reins 
again in her own hands. She has simply to remember, 
every time the temptation to worry assails her, that God 
governs His own world, that everything is in His hands; 
that it is her place and her pleasure to resign herself to 
the will that orders events, to do her duty and all that lies 
in her power in the way of right, and then trust in the 
goodness that rules the universe, of which she and all those 
she loves are a part, however small a part. She will be 
astonished, after a few trials and failures and repeated 
trials, to find how great a burden she casts off 


THE SUMMER GIRL AND 
CHAPERON. 


W E hear much of the summer girl, but how little of 

her chaperon! And yet it sometimes seems to me 
that when a general distribution of halos takes place, the 
head of this willing though ofttimes bewildered martyr 
will be found crowned too among the rest of the world’s 
elect. 

Hers, to be sure, may not be a halo of greater magni- 
tude, but what matters that? We cannot all be first in 
any kingdom. And yet, I venture to say, not many of us 
will be found worthy to wear one of a greater radiance. 

The gem in it that cheerfulness has won for her will 
hardly be outrivalied in brilliancy by any seen among the 
chosen few; nor yet will that to which an absolute disre- 
gard of self entitles her. And certainly if ingenuity in 
improvising pleasures in which she takes only an observ- 
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er’s share is deserving of specia] distinction in the way of 
a reward, she will wear still another jewel, not to be 
matched for beauty in anybody’s crown. 

For the post of a summer girl's chaperon is no sine- 
cure. Like the duties of the mother, hers are never done 
through the daylight or darkness of a twenty-four hours, 
The daily campaign may begiu at the breakfast table, and 
she must be alert. At home the young giri at that time 
may be left to her own devices, but in the summer hotel 
an eternal vigilance is not to be relaxed. For the chaper- 
on’s young girl, even over her coffee and rolls, is open to 
a dozen approaches— from the enemy’s ranks if the young 
man is not as desirable as he should be; from friendly 
forces that ought to be encouraged if all his connections, 
domestic and financial, are known to be good. She may 
be decoyed into injudicious picnics, or driven into dan- 
gerous sailing parties, or beguiled into long walks and 
tempting téte-d-tétes. A hundred dangers and possibilities 
await her. The chaperon must stand ready to avert the 
one or foster the other. 

At night the chaperon’s duties do not cease, though her 
day may have been full of activity. If she appears in the 
person of an indulgent aunt, who has laid her gray hairs on 
the pillow punctually at half past ten o'clock every night 
for years, she must be sweet, smiling, and wakeful until 
the hotel proprietor orders the music to cease and the 
doors to close, the youthful dancer, still unwearied, being 
forced at last up stairs. Or she may appear as the young 
mother, seeming hardly older than her daughter, and 
forced for the first time in her life to a seat against the 
wall, where she sits alone and unattended, watching her 
daughter do what she still feels drawn to do herself. 

Then there are her sorrows when her charge is a fail- 
ure; her anxieties when she is a success—such & success 
that her head is turned, and, like a young colt with its bit 
between its teeth, she chooses her own pace and her own 
path. 

We blame a chaperon, but how seldom we praise her! 
We laugh at her worldliness, but how little we appreciate 
her anxieties! A thankless, unenviable task is hers, re- 
deemed and made beautiful by a rare unselfishness. 

All hail to her, then, and some happiness too, I pray, on 
her own and well-deserved account. » H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HENLEY BUTTERFLIES. 

\ 7 HEN one looks down the mile of sleepy river which 

affords a course for the three days of racing at Hen- 
ley, in England, it seems so crowded with the thousand 
pleasure-boats which cover it during the intervals be- 
tween the races that it appears like ry ms full, from side 
to side, of white lilies and their floating leaves. The pre- 
dominant white hue of the summer outing dresses for 
both men and women adds to this impression; but the 
next glance removes it and substitutes another. So vast 
is the variety of color in the flags, iu the pillows of the 
boats, in the masses of gay flowers upon bow and stern, 
in the Oriental parasols so frequently carried, that it 
looks rather as if the whole river's breast were hid by an 
endless flock of butterflies, all hovering low and hiding 
the surface. The variety of boats is almost endless— 
steam - launches, wherries, punts, birch canoes, Oneida 
canoes, even Venetian gondolas, all inextricably mingled 
to the eye, yet all moving with a busy motion, seemingly 
aimless, like that of ants in an anpt-bill, yet having doubt- 
less, like that, a constant purpose of its own. To pass 
from point to point along the river is like the effort of an 
arctic exploring vessel to make its way among the ice- 
floes; wherever there is a chink of space you must make 
for it and use it while it lasts; and what with paddling, 
steering, and gently pushing aside all intrusive vessels, 
you get slowly wherever you wish to go. There is shown 
that essential patience and good-nature belonging so em- 
phatically to an English crowd, and so observable in the 
thronged streets of Enaden during Jubilee week. Tried 
beyond a certain point an English crowd may become 
brutal, but within that point it is to the last degree gentle 
and agreeable, always ready to do its share, and not given 
to suspecting the intentions of any. Centuries of habit 
have made all that relates to athletic exercises a sort of 
second nature in England, and the pleasure of sharing in 
them, even as spectators, is too great to be sacrificed for 
the momentary excitement of a dispute. 

This is never better seen than when the bell rings, half- 
way down the course, to aunounce that the middle track, 
lying between the rows of posts, must at once be cleared. 
Instantly along the course a silent motion, as instinctive as 
that of the tentacles of a shell-fish, draws all the boats to 
one side or the other; and instantly the whole middle of the 
track is clear, except for the few boats which remain there 
for police purposes. The races occur, as a rule, at the 
hour and half-hour, a gun is punctually fired, and pres- 
ently a roar comes up from the lower end of the track, 
and even before the boats are visible we see the motion of 
running men along the shore, where the friends of each 
crew are accompanying it at full speed, with cheers, ap- 
plauses, and, if need be, criticism and reproach. Soon 
the slight splash of the oars, the gleam of their colors, or 
of those worm by the oarsmen, catch the eye far down the 
course before it is possible to tell which leads in the race. 
Nearer and nearer they come, hundreds of opera-glasses 
are turned on them, and presently the very tone of the 
shouting among the thousands of observers shows which 
boat is in the lead. Perhaps the observer is fortunate 
enough, as I was, to be on a balcony filled with mothers, 
sisters, and friends who are personally all absorbed in the 
success of some single oarsman. It was the race which 
had proved the most exciting of all—the Eton school- 
boys against the heavier .crew of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. From the very beginning the light blue of 
Eton had seemed in advance, but so closely pressed that 
there was but half a boat's length at the finish, and even 
then the Etonians seemed Jess exhausted than their elders. 
One of these (young Lord ——) glanced round from the 
boat with a bright smile upon his beautiful sisters and 
their still lovely mother, who all stood gazing with rest- 
less eagerness on his success; and as soon as possible after 
the landing he ascended to the balcony, blushing and in- 
genuous, to be petted and applauded. Another of the 
crew, a young American, soon followed; and this pretty 
picture of domestic joy and pride had quite eclipsed, for 
my eye, the more general applauses of the scene. 

Allalong the side of the course there were great house- 
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boats moored, usually heaped 
and sometimes gay with flags. 

clustered on these, or moved perpetually to and fro in 
small boats. It appeared as if we must be far away 
from England and were transported to some Spanish or 
lialian scene. The predominant effect was of course 
that which lies in ‘* youth at the prow and pleasure at 
the helm”; but all ages were represented, and | remember 
to have met one eminent Shakespearian critic, paddling 
onward as eagerly, at seventy-five years, as if he were in 
quest of a new “ various reading” or ‘‘ emendation ” for 
one of his favorite bards. There were clergymen in 
black, Hindoos in scarlet, and a Chinese diplomat in pale 
blue—the last reclining on cushions an Se by 
two young English maidens. The element of comedy 
was introdu by boat-loads of Ethiopian minstrels, 
visibly white men blackened into what English people of 
all grades call ‘* niggers”—a phrase to my ear most dis- 
tasteful. These played and sang for money, and there 
were boat-loads of more graceful musicians, in light Pier- 
ret costumes, or of young girls playing harp and guitar. 
Disorder and excess were all absolutely wanting; and as to 
betting, there seemed a general assumption that there was 
none, combined with the visible fact that it existed, although 
on no large scale. It is often claimed by Englishmen that 
the only betting habitually practised is on horse-races; and 
it is rather startling, therefore, to hear refined ladies boast 
how many half-crowns they have won, or to have a mo- 
ther proudly introduce her boy of twelve years as having 
had great luck in gaining thirty shillings on a sweep- 
stakes. Nor can we Americans offer too serious a criti- 
cism on all this, in view of the large amounts habitually 
won and lost—though not perhaps by women and chil- 
dren—on our own college races. But certainly the whole 
festival at Henley is a most attractive and healthful aspect 
of English life; although, after all, it hardly surpassed in 
interest for me the fact that I was staying in a house at 
Marlow, not far from where Shelley wrote his Revolt of 
Islam, and at the very point on the Thames where he used 
to sail his paper boats. T. @. 


rofusely with flowers, 
roops of young and old 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 
V.—TEACHERS AND METHODS. 


Wwe. used to think it strange that foreigners attached 
so much importance to the diploma as a guarantee 
that its owner was in all respects qualified to teach a par- 
ticular branch of music. The certificates issued by the 
directors of famous institutions in the Old World were 
held as priceless by those who had won them at the ex- 
pense of many a sacrifice and through persistent toil. The 
respect of their compatriots was ensured; but in this coun- 
try, where no similar institutions for training existed, and 
where a general disinclination to pass several years -in 
following avy course of preparatory study prevailed, the 
point of view was decidedly unsympathetic. We did not 
find it difficult to procure such endorsemevts as were 
thought necessary in entering upon the career of a teacher. 
To serve the purpose of establishing an inexperienced 
person, it was considered quite justifiable to stretch many 
a point in his or her favor, and highly colored statements 
as to ability were the rule, not the exception. If the tone 
bordered on the exaggerative, it was probable that the 
credentials presented by foreigners were equally unrelia- 
ble. Assurances that the new-comer under consideration 
had studied with one or more of the European masters 
whose names were familiar, and who were known to have 
formed many of the great artists of the day, were vastly to 
be preferred. To demand such assurances was to set in 
motion and encourage a most pernicious system of mis- 
representation; for it was easy to impose upon a people 
possessing no traditions, and with a limited idea as to 
standards. Thus the pretentious but incapable instructor 
often triumphed over his better-equipped adversary in 
the field. However, methods which were but half under- 
stood, and consequently clumsily handled, were doomed 
to fail. The teachers who taught by them had in most 
cases stolen only the outer and visible signs, as it were— 
during their brief period of study under the originators 
of the systems — and vo consistent plan of work or in- 
telligent development of the theories in question could be 
depended on. tt is the enforcing of a bad rule which en- 
sures an adoption of strenuous reform measures. No 
soouer had it. become a general custom to strive to palm 
off very limited European experiences as opportunities of 
an unusual order—supposed to lead to untold advantages 
for those willing to purchase them at second haund—than 
suspicions were aroused, and the little comedy of errors 
came suddenly to an end. In the subsequent attempt to 
investigate and substantiate all claims, save such as 
seemed based on undeniable merit and reliability, many 
truths came to light, and the crying need of a greater 
number of honest, thoroughly grounded teachers could no 
longer be overlooked. 

Our present views on the subject of a musical educa- 
tion are advanced ones, and we have no longer cause to 
reproach ourselves on the score of countenancing super- 
ficiality. Children are taught at the beginning the scien- 
tific principles of music. Such studies are simplified and 
made enjoyable for their benefit, and the wisdom of the 
course acted upon cannot be questioned. There are in 
New York innumerable children’s classes, affording oppor- 
tunities to acquire the knowledge of elementary harmony 
and sight-reading, and the results obtained from these 
experiments with the little ones are often astonishingly 
good. When I was a child classes of this sort were very 
rare. I remember that the one in which my first lessons 
in theory were learned included children of more advanced 
years, and even adults, it having been found impractica- 

le to collect the requisite number of children so that the 
teacher could test her ability to turn so-called serious 
studies into an amusing, if profitable, game which the 
youngest among them could take part in. At that period, 
unless a child possessed extraordinary gifts, and simp! 
could not be restrained in her ambitions, she stood pat | 
chance of gaining any useful knowledge of music, where- 
as to withhold from children of average ability such 
musical training as is mental would at the present dave 
strike many a parent as unjust. 


One must take one’s courage in both hands, as the say- 
ing is, when discussing methods, for the advocates of 
certain well-known systems are only too ready to catch 
fire at the mere suggestion of possible limitations. 


The 
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superior advantages offered by this or that method re- 
mind one, in a way, of patent medicines guaranteed to 
cure all ills the flesh is heir to. 1t is heresy to even whis- 
per that these different methods, admirable as they are, 
and unquestionably indispensable up to a certain point, are 
at times allowed to monopolize the student's entire atten- 
tion. Yet this very grave charge must be made. Tie con- 
scientious teacher who holds himself responsible for the 
pupil’s development in accordance with certain principles 
and theories to be represented is apt to concentrate atten- 
tion on the mechanical processes. If the pupil under sur- 
veillance becomes an unusual example in the way of 
technical perfection, a feather will be added to the teach- 
er's cap, und many converts to his system of teaching will 
be won. 

Technique is certainly all-important, and no intelligent 
person would wish to deny that a large share of one’s time 
must be set aside for its cultivation; yet instructors have 
even a higher mission in dealing with the mysteries of in- 
terpretation than that of elaborating technical details, and 
should devote their best energies to this equaliy absorbing 
branch of their work. Why turn the pupil into a mere 
machine, and allow individuality to be sapped by the far 
too exhaustive number of rules and regulations usually 
laid down? ‘“ Ah, but in this age technique counts above 
everything else!” I hear some one exclaim. Perhaps this 
expresses the opinion of the majority; nevertheless, I hold 
that the power to interpret is most essential, and poetic 
feeling, breadth of thought, quickness of perception in 
dealing with moods—by which results not alone depend. 
ing on technical skill can be attained—must be instilled 
and fostered, otherwise the performer will never achieve 
any real distinction as an artist, or stand in the first ranks 
amoug amateurs, as the case may be. 


Lessons in interpretation are too often given by persons 
who are unfit to shoulder the important responsibilities 
they so eagerly and thoughtlessly assume. The engage- 
ments open to the average concert or church soloist or the 
fairly capable instrumental performer are not very nu- 
merous, and his slender means of support must be eked 
out by still further efforts than those connected with pub- 
lic appearances, and so forsooth he must needs fall back 
on the ever-remunerative occupation of explaining to less 
experienced individuals than himself the way in which 
songs should be sung or pieces played. Unfortunately 
many who gain a certain kind of renown as performers 
do so by reason of personal magnetism or natural gifts, 
and in spite of their defects. In the newly assumed rdéle 
of teacher their weak points are plainly visible, and they 
are, in truth, dismal failures, their teachings, when not 
negative in their influence, doing far more harm than good. 
They are unaware of their faults, and would protest if 
their interpretative faculties were openly classed as in- 
ferior. Have they not proved successful as artists? May 
they not hope to help others to a clearer understanding of 
what pleases the public? But this very public is made 
up of the ignorant and the wise, the judicious and he 
thoughtless. A popular verdict of the most favorable 
description is to all intents and purposes a condemnation 
—gt least one may so consider it when the estimate of a 
performer's true vocation is the point at issue. Striking 
effects indulged in to display special powers and without 
due regard for the composer's intentions, catchpenny 
tricks which are far, very far, removed from anything like 
true art—is one to waste time and money in receiving in- 
struction in these sorts of things? ‘They are easily copied 
at a hearing by those with imitative powers, and are ap- 
pareutly more difficult to get rid of than to acquire. 


A great hue-and-cry was raised when Dr. Dvoraék was 
first summoned to occupy an important position at the 
head of one of our local colleges. Partisan war waged 
fast and furious, and many and bitter were the personal 
attacks directed against the authorities who had so cul- 
pably ignored home talent, and were willing to subject the 
rising generation to corrupting influences likely to crush 
out every spark of national feeling. But the loud-voiced 
protests were subdued to sullen murmurs, and these in 
turn gave way to shamefaced silence, when it was realized 
that this eminent Bohemian composer was the first to lay 
stress on our local color; to point out the richness, the 
variety, of New World material; to discriminatingly enter 
into the peculiarities of our rhythms, the modern spirit 
of our thought, the independence, freedom, and assertive 
force which reigned supreme around us. And not only 
did Dr, Dvorak endeavor to fire the imaginations of young 
Americans and arouse their ambitions in the matter of 
creating a distinctively national school of composition, 
but he paved the way—and at the same time forcibly illus- 
trated his theories as to the adaptability of our material— 
by himself constructing the splendid symphony which 
proclaimed, as no other piece of music had attempted to 
do, our strength and characteristics as a people. 

Indeed, we owe a deep debt of gratitude to many foreign 
teachers who have dwelt in our midst, and given the best 
years of their lives to the cultivation of our tastes, and in 
instructing us how to use our own intelligence to good pur- 
pose. It would be worse than ungracious to cry down the 
influence of the foreigner while the memory of such a 
unique personality as that of Mr. F. de Korbay remains an 
inspiration to so many of our most appreciative music- 
lovers. It was not as composer nor as executive artist 
that the brilliant Hungarian musician made the deepest, 
most enduring impression in this city, although every- 
thing that came from his pen was original and masterly, 
and his gifts were as unusual as they were fascinating. 
But in the scholarly grasp of all subjects directly or in- 
directly connected with his beloved art, in the poetic 
imagery freely and suggestively used to demonstrate his 
insight into bold flights of fancy or subtle shades of illusive 
mystic thought, in the exquisite delicacy, refinement, and 
loftiness of his ideas, interpretations, and standards, were 
found traces of such absolute genius as was not to be 
withstood. It would be impossible to overestimate the 
euduring value of his art revelations, or to speak with 
sufficient warmth of his consistent efforts to make every 
one with whom he came in contact feel that only the 
beautiful and the true in music should be counted of in- 
terest, or allowed to hold anything like a place in our 
hearts. There are others to whose merit tributes could be 
paid, but the privilege of referring to them must be de- 
ferred. “ 

I often feel that American teachers—the best-éxamples 
among them—migbt in some way prove useful to Euro- 
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peans were they to permanently establish themselves in 
foreign cities. The restraining influence of their calmer 
temperaments and their predominant intellectuality would 
act as a sort of anchorage upon the superabundance of 
emotional power and the sometimes ill-controlled impet- 
uosity of instincts found in many members of the Latin 
races. Be this as it may, we assuredly cannot afford to 
dispense with the stirring authoritative voices of those 
brought up in countries where a love of the beautiful is a 
part of the very religion, and where generation after gen- 
eration of art-culture has given intuitions and instincts 
which may be relied upon for their truth and discern- 
ment. 


The recent creation of the chair of music in Columbia 
College, as a memorial to the late Robert Center, Esq., of 
New York (whose enthusiastic devotion to the art made 
his mother’s commemorative use of his fortune for the 
necessary fund stand forth as a singularly gracious and 
appropriate gift), taught us to recognize the fact that mu- 
sic’s place in the college curriculum is scarcely yet clearly 
defined. Shall an effort be made to treat music as litera- 
ture is treated in the colleges, and confine its teachings to 
lectures upon the history of music and to musical westhet- 
ics, as they are called? or shall the teaching of theory, and 
even of certain instruments, enter into a part of the scheme 
in general use? Throughout the country the directors of 
educational institutions are agitating these questions and 
striving to solve the problem; but it is clear that no gen- 
eral principles can be settled upon. What will suit the 
needs of those dwelling in music centres will not aid the 
citizens of some less happily favored town in the far 
South or West. When the study of music is counte- 
nanced in all preparatory schools; the professorship of a 
college—that is to say, the chair of music—can be offered 
to the specialists who are capable of preparing courses of 
instructive lectures, but who desire to confine their labors 
to analytical papers. Till this is brought about, a make- 
shift system must be resorted to, and the professor who is 
in a measure a jack-of-all-trades becomes the right man in 
the right place. Far and away the brightest outlook which 
suggests itself is that indicated by an appointment which 
guarantees Mr. Frank Damrosch’s influence on the school 
boards. Mr. Damrosch’s marvellous success in dealing 
with untrained masses, as shown by the results he has 
achieved with the People’s Singing Classes, gives him the 
right to assert his opinions very vigorously, and there is 
no doubt that he will carry his points in course of time. 
When music is intelligently taught within our public 
schools we may well feel convinced that we have drawn a 
step nearer to the millennium. Lucia Purpy. 














THE LINKS AT SHINNECOCK. 


fb ~ golf tournaments which are now attracting the 

attention of the fashionable world afford an excellent 
opportunity for the display of smart clothes, as not only 
the golf costumes themselves, but the costumes worn by 
the spectators of the game, are carefully chosen with a 
view to picturesque effect. At the recent tournament at 
Shinnecock a more striking display of coloring could not 
well be imagined than was made by the bright reds coat 
of the golfers, and the many-hued muslins and silks of the 
on-lookers on the verandas of the club-houses, thrown into 
bold relief against the exquisite shadings of the dunes and 
hills. Noarbitrary rule is laid down as to what particular 
style of gown shall be worn by the spectator at a golf 
game. Extremely elaborate gowns are to be seen side by 
side with the simplest of duck and linen costumes on the 
same occasion, while sailor hats and big picture-hats are 
equally appropriate. 

Morning and afternoon dresses do not seem incongruous 
now that so many enthusiasts stay all day on the links, 
and it is, after all, merely a choice of what is most be- 
coming. 


GOLF COATS. 


Exceedingly smart and almost universally becoming are 
the red golf coats, which are worn with any sort of skirt. 
These coats are all made on one pattern, but there is room 
for wide difference in the quality of the material used. 
The favorite choice is smooth cloth of a bright red. All 
are fitted closely in the back, and, as a rule, are double- 
breasted. The collar is of different color according to the 
club to which the wearer belongs, and the green collars 
look particularly well, although the white are effective. 
These collars are precisely the small turned-over ones 
with which we are familiar on all coats. A preferred 
length for the coat, and the one now considered most 
fashionable, brings it a few inches below the waist—not 
short to exaggeration, but not long enough to take away 
from the jaunty look which is characteristic of short trimly 
made jackets. 

With white duck skirts these coats are most effective, 
but they may be worn over cheviots, plain, plaid, or 
checked. When expense need not be considered—and in 
golf it does not do to consider too much about expenses— 
it is well to have a golf coat made by a tailor who thor- 
oughly understands his work; for a coat is a difficult gar- 
ment to have made properly by any but skilled hands, and 
as in all severe garments the cut and fit make the differ- 
ence between style and its opposite, the making is very 
important. No lining is necessary, but the fronts must 
be faced either with the cloth itself or with silk or satin. 


GOLF COSTUMES. 


It has been definitely decided that short skirts must be 
worn by women when playing golf. Even on the best 
kept links the heather or grass is long enough to make a 
long skirt damp and to soil it quickly; besides which there 
is an unnecessary weight of material to carry around if a 
gown is toolong. Just to the ankle, or even a trifle above 
it, is a good length, and the pattern of the skirt is much 
the same as that of the bicycle skirt; indeed, many women 
make the same skirt do duty for both the wheel and the 
links. The front breadth fastens over the side breadths 
at either side with a lap and two or three buttons. Under 
one lap is the pocket, under the other is the opening for 
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theskirt. The front breadth must be most carefully fitted, 
so that there is no fulness at the top, and it should be 
much narrower at the belt than at the hem, should in fact 
be gored accordingly. The most popular pattern has cir- 
cular sides with all fulness at the back laid in two deep 
pleats that turn under, but for slight figures the regular 
circular skirt showing no seams is preferred. The length 
must be the same all around, and a deep bem finished 
either with rows of machine stitching or sewed by hand 
with blind - stitching, is the best way of finishing the 
skirt. 

There is a wide range of choice as to the material used. 
Cheviots of every color, serge, and such fabrics, are the 
most popular, while for very warm weather linen, piqué, 
crash, and duck are all desirable. A smart costume of 
gray cheviot with a live of black, made with a short 
jacket, was one of the noticeable gowns last week, ad- 
mired especially for its severe simplicity and its good cut. 
In plaid cheviot, made with Etou jacket, was another 

own which was exceedingly smart, but not so plain. 

he color was tau, with the plaid of a deeper hue and a 
stripe of red. Both gowns were made with the circular 
skirts. 


SHIRT-WAISTS. 


Shirt-waists are a necessar. u 
and of course there is no end to the different colors and 
materials. At the moment the fad seems to be the while 
Madras and fancy shirtings. These are made with point- 
ed yoke in the back, extending well forward over the 
shoulders, and with the full fronts gathered into the yoke; 
sleeves of medium size; turned-over white linen collar, 
and stiff neck-tie. Some few dark silk shirt-waists are 
seen, worn by elder women. Oue pretty costume of black 
serge, with shirt-waist of black silk, was extremely at- 
tractive, worn with the white linen collar and the plain 
black leather belt. A gray linen skirt with shirt-waist of 
grav silk was also uncommonly smart. But the waists of 
wash material have many advantages which give them 
the first place in popular fancy. The pink Madras waists 
(last year's craze) are still fashionable, while the bright 
plaids are occasionally—very occasionally, fortunately— 
seen. The black and white stripes are smart also, while, 
of course, the many shades of heliotrope are omnipresent, 
and are worn without the slightest regard as to the color 
or material of the skirt. The sleeves must be as small as 
possible in the shirts worn while golfing, for too much 
material interferes with the stroke ; in fact, there must be 
nothing exaggerated about the costume in any way. 


part of all golf costumes. 


SHOES AND STOCKINGS, 


Golf stockings are of course the correct thing to wear, 
but there are many plaids to choose from, and it is 
no longer necessary to encase one’s feet in the no 
woollen stockings that were the first to be imported. 
Now the same patterns are to be bad in fine cotton, lisle- 
thread, and thick cotton, and the colors in all are good. 
The smartest are the green and blue plaids, or the red 
and brown, and the former are the more becoming to the 
ankles. Great care should be taken when buying these 
stockings to have them just the right size, for when they 
are too large it is almost impossible to gather them tight 
enough to prevent ugly and unbecoming wrinkles above 
the tops of the low shoes. The very thin stockings are 
a great extravagance, for with the heavy shoes and the 
amount of walking necessary to play golf they wear out 
with depressing rapidity. A medium-weight cotton or 
heavy silk, the latter always expensive, is the best. 

Tan low shoes of water-proof leather with heavy soles 
are the proper foot-gear. These must be large enough to 
give the foot plenty of room, but not too large, otherwise 
the feet soon get into bad condition. A good boot-maker 
would best be consulted for golf shoes. Very often the 
soles are pegged or spiked, and it is claimed this makes 
walking easier when the grass or turf is slippery. Point- 
ed-toed shoes are of course not to be thought of, but 
a square-toed shoe is equally bad. A medium rounded 
toe is the smartest, and a sole wider than the upper, so the 
foot will not overspread it. Too much care and pains 
cannot be expended upon having shoes and stockings 
well cut and well fitting, for they are a most conspicuous 
part of the costume. When black shoes are worn the dull 
Dongola kid is the best. Patent-leathers are exceedingly 
bad form, and must be reserved for formal occasions. 


HATS. 


A sailor hat,a Tam o’ Shanter cap, and an Alpine straw 
are the three favorite styles. There are some fancy 
rough straws which have the brim bound with black 
gros grain ribbon, but although they come from one of the 
leading hatters, they are not yet the fashion. The Al- 
pine hats are very much the same as they were last year— 
a lustrous rough straw with a bunch of cock’s feathers 
or stiff wings at the left side, and a ribbon band. These 
hats are exceedingly simple in style, and wear well; they 
are lighter and more comfortable than the sailors, and are 
much more becoming to older women. 

One or two women are now starting the fashion of wear- 
ing a construction of mousseline de soie and thin muslin 
on the plan of a sun-bonnet. This, it is to be hoped, will 
become fashionable, for the complexion cannot but suffer 
from the inevitable exposure to wind and weather on the 
—- and for midsummer it would be particularly 
desirable. As yet, however, it does not seem in keeping 
with the severe style which is characteristic of the well- 
appointed golf costume. 

The Tam o’ Shanter cap in wool or straw canvas is a 
jaunty-looking affair, and becoming to young girls who 
have curly hair; it has the advantages of being light and 
not in the way, but is not to be worn by everybody. It 
is one of the picturesque styles becoming only to a few, 
and cannot be universally recommended. 


GLOVES. 


Some sort of covering is necessary to prevent the hands 
from being absolutely spoiled, but there is no fixed law as 
to gloves for golf. They must be very large and loose, 
but may be of heavy or light kid, chamois, Suéde, or wash 
leather, Latterly white silk and cotton gloves have made 
their appearance, and as they can be washed many times, 
are certainly not without their good points. 

Regular riding - gloves of heavy English kid or the 
smooth Biarritz are excellent, the former being service- 
able, but very warm. They should be of a dark reddish- 
brown, with either two or four buttons, preferably four. 





* CHECKED WOOL 


LATE SUMMER COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 673. 


BLACK and white checked wool cos 


d tume has a novel Eton jacket bod 
ice The lower part of the front is dou 
ble, the under part being trimmed with 


black silk folds of various widths, which 
are also carried across the back. The 
upper part runs out in a slender tab, 
which is piped with silk and studded 
with small pearl buttons. The revers 
are of black silk with a narrower facing 
of white silk, and open on a vest of 
bright broché silk with collar and belt 
of the checked goods 

A white serge gown with white purl 
edged mohair braid has the lower part 
of the smooth-fitting waist defining a 
corselet trimmed with a lattice pattern 
in the braid. Horizontal rows of braid 
encircle the figure above this trimming, 
and on the shoulders there are square 
yoke- pieces with epaulettes framing a 
wuimpe of guipure lace over yellow silk. 
Below the braid belt, rows of braid out 
line a basque on the otherwise plain 
Skirt 

An early autumn calling costume of 
gray cashmere is trimmed with gray 
silk soutache put in grouped rows around 
tl 


ve skirt Tabs edged with soutache 
und caught with a steel button set off the 
front The bodice is a short bolero, with 


i guimpe of lace over white satin above 
und a deep gray satin girdle beneath 
rhe pattern of the bolero was given un- 
der No. 1 on last week's pattern sheet. 

Anécru grass-linen gown has the body 
and sleeves of the waist tacked horizon- 
tally in groups of three, the front open 
ing with a large embroidered collar on a 
pleated white mousseline de soie vest 
with narrow lace. Collar and belt are 
of turquoise taffeta ribbon. Large vines 
of appliqué embroidery trim the bottom 
of the skirt 

A delicate light gray crépe de Chine 
gown mounted upen pink taffeta has a 
sun-ploated skirt trimmed with a band 
of black lace insertion. The body of 
the waist is accordion-pleated, and the 
upper part is draped with crossed folds 
edged with a deep lace ruffle, which is 
carried in a jabot down the left side, 
passing under the pink belt 

A black taffeta gown has a pretty bod- 
ice, the under part of which is a full 
blouse of lace over yellow silk, belted 
with a jewelled girdle. Below the belt 
is a littl basque edged with a narrow 
white mousseline de soie pleating. The 
short bolero is similarly edged, and has 
revers covered with alternate pleatings 
and lace frills 


HAMMOCK BOOKS. 


| 3 gammy K books, to begin with, 
must not be too heavy in any sense. 
They should be of a size easily held in 
the hand, and their contents should be 
light, and of a kind not taxing to the 
mind. Short stories are especially suit- 
able for summer reading and the ham- 
mock, because they are groupings of 
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incident around one central idea; they 
are pathetic, tragic, or humorous, as may 
be. One may finish the whole story at 
a reading; and then, lying still, while 
the hammock rocks gently, one may 
muse and dream and perhaps fall asleep, 
with happy thoughts as a lullaby. 

Among books admirably adapted to the 
hammock, those of Ruth McEnery Stuart 
and Octave Thanet occur at once to the 
provident woman about to start on a 
summer jaunt. Mrs.Stuart’s latest book, 
In Simpkinsville, is the ideal volume for 
a hammock or a sofa. Diverting, sug 
gestive, tender, entertaining, altogether 
charming, one reads these dainty stories 
told of a people remote from towns and 
living in a rural community, and one 
feels care retreating, and goes back to the 
actual world with a better heart and 
stronger faith, whatever trials life may 
hold. 

The most touching of the stories in 
this collection is the one entitled ** The 
Unlived Life of Littl Mary Ellen.” 
Only a woman of genius would have 
thought of investing with so delicate a 
grace the wandering mind of a poor lady 
who had been deserted at the altar by a 
man she adored, on whom, after that 
catastrophe, had fallen a long illness, in 
which she fancied herself married, and 
who supposed a great waxen doll to bea 
veritable child, her own little Mary Ellen. 

**T don’t think it’s a good way for her 
to live, doctor, in that big old place, with 
jest them two old niggers. I never have 
thought so. Ef she was my patient—” 

So says one doctor, and the other 
answers ° 

‘Well, pardner, that’s been talked 
over between Ned an’ his wife, an’ they 
even consulted me. An’ I b'lieve she 
ought to be let alone. Those two old 
servants take about as good care of her 
as anybody could, Milly nursed her 
when she was a baby, an’ she loves the 
ground she walks on, an’ she humors 
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her in everything. Why, I've gone out there an’ found 
that old nigger walkin’ that doll up an’ down the po’ch, 
singin’ to it for all she was worth, an’ when I'd drive up 
the po’ ol’ thing would ery so she couldn't go into the 
house for ten minutes or mo’. No, it ain't for us to take 
away such toys as the Lord sends to comfort his little 
ones and the weak-minded. Why, they always seem that 


a-way to me. 


An’ sometimes when I come from some of 


our homes where everything is regular and straight ac 


cordin’ to our way of lookin’ at things, 
an’ I see how miserable and unhappy 
everything és, an’ 1 go out. to the old Wil- 
liams place, where the birds are singin’ in 
the trees, an’ po’ Miss Mary Ellen is happy 
sewin’ her little doll clo’es—well, I dunno.” 

The charm of Mrs. Stuart’s writing is 
that it is so sweet, so wholesome, and so 
free from the slightest trace of the morbid. 
Both her stories and those of Octave 
Thanet bear splendidly the test of reading 
aloud, while a circle of delighted listeners 
sit by with their sewing, pausing now and 
then to laugh or to comment at a happy 
repartee or a bit of fun. The good mis- 
sionary sheriff in those stories of a West- 
ern community hes no difficulty in cap 
tivating us; we simply love the simple- 
hearted Amos, and delight in his prowess, 
and are proud of his fine and sturdy com- 
mon-sense. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner was not in- 
tending to give us a hammock book in 
The People For Whom Shakespeare Wrote 
Nevertheless, there arrive days when, after 
much reading of novels and much pleasure 
in bright and clever short stories, the 
somewhat surfeited student of life and 
nature cries oul for another kind of fare 
The glimpses of a period back of us, but 
yet linked with our own by the marvellous 
genius of the greatest dramatist and play- 
wright the world has ever seen, are given 
so vividly by Mr. Warner, and with so 
much art and skill, that we seem to be 
surveying a panorama. 

Here, for instance, is a bit of experience 
which occurred in the life of-a certain 
gentlewoman of Antwerp in 1582: ‘* This 
gentlewoman, being a very rich mer- 
chant’s daughter, upon a time was invited 
to a bridal or wedding, which was solem- 
nized in that Towne, against which day 
she made great preparations forthe plum- 
ing herself in gorgeous array, that as her 
body was most beautiful, fair, and proper, 
so her attire in every respect might be 
correspondent to the same. For the ac- 
complishment whereof she curled her hair, 
she dyed her locks, and laid them out after 
the best manner. She colored her face 
with waters and ointments. But in no 
ease could she get any (so curious and 
dainty she was) that could starch and set 
her Ruffs and Neckerchers to her mind, 
wherefore she sent for a couple of Laun- 
dresses, who did the best they could to 
please her humours, but in any wise they 
could not.” 

To finish the tragic story of this gentle 
woman, who went to great lengths, indeed 
the greatest possible, even invoking the 
aid of a certain malignant personage who 
is best let alone, and at Jast succeeded in 
getting her Ruffs, would take more space 
than we can give here. But one sees the 
superstitions of Merry England, and un- 
derstands the witchcraft of New England 
in those dreadful days of Salem, the better 
for reading these pages of Mr. Warner's. 
The houses, the taverns, the modes of 
conveyance, and the local color of the 
times are wonderfully given in this de- 
lightful book—a good book for the home 
library as well as for the summer's plea- 
sure, and one which nobody will regret 
owning, since it is in a way a very handy 
book of reference. 
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GRASS-LINEN GOWN WITH TUCKED WAIST. 


THE SOCIETY GIRL. 


si speak of the society girl as a mere butterfly, a per- 

son who never has time nor inclination for a serious 
thought, and who flits through life in pursuit of pleasure, 
heedless of the enjoyment of others, or of anything beyond 
enjoyment, is to commit a manifest injustice. The person 
who glibly characterizes the society girl as a thoughtless 
and useless young woman, who is decorative perhaps, but 
has no mission to the world higher than ornament, is talk- 
ing of a subject concerning which she lacks accurate in- 
formation. Society is far from being the resort of the 
idle, and a girl in society who fulfils conscientiously her 
social obligations is as bhard-worked and has as little lei- 
sure as the young woman who stands behind a counter 
and sells laces and ribbons by the yard. 

In the first place, the girl who is fairly out has upon 
her hands a great deal of necessary correspondence. So- 
ciety as now carried on requires imperatively the writing 
of a very large number of notes, the sending and acknow- 
ledging of numberless cards, the keeping in mind a thou- 
sand small courtesies. The daughter of the house does 
this not for herself only, but for her mother as well, and 
she may easily occupy a large part of her morning in 
this pleasing duty ¥ 

If she is in the swim, she has in every day of her life a 
great many engagements. She may attend a class in the 
morning, a reading in the afternoon, with a luncheon be- 
tween, go to three or four teas, or a more formal reception 
or two, rush home, secure a half-hour’s rest before dress- 
ing for dinner, then go to the opera or theatre or to some 
stately ball, and finally seek her pillow in the early dawn. 
If there is neither theatre party nor ball, the smaller dan- 
cing-class enlists her, or there are other recreations which 
kee» her up till long after midnight. 


Notwithstanding her late hours, the society girl man- 
ages to remain almost miraculously fresh and bewitchingly 
fair. The secret is in the care which she takes to secure 
quiet sleep after a late evening, the maids moving softly 
about, the whole house being hushed and tranquil, that 
she may not be disturbed till nearly noon. Her food is 
of the best; her bathing is a religion; she is manicured to 
perfection; the masseuse kneads her limbs and muscles; 
her hair is brushed till every separate hair feels the touch 
of the reviving administration. Nobody is better groomed, 
better cared for physically, than the girl whose lot in life 
is to gofrom function to function, everywhere looking 
gracious, everywhere being agreeable. 


It behooves the girl who would be a social success to 
know a little of a great many things, even though—which 
is not by any means to be taken for granted—she may 
know no single thing very thoroughly. She meets trav- 
ellers, scientific men, poets, sages, explorers, statesmen ; 
she comes in contact with clever and brilliant women; 
she has to talk sensibly on numerous subjects, and if she 
cannot talk she must at least know how to listen intelli- 
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gently. Her own wr is not enough for her in these 
cosmopolitan days. She should, and she usually does, un- 
derstand several tongues besides, can carry on conversa- 
tion with the French gentleman who is the lion of the 
moment, or with the German lady who is observing our 
manners and customs. Of art she must know certain 
shibboleths, must be familiar with the favorite and the 
rising artists, know the great pictures, and understand 
where to be enthusiastic and when to be indifferent. Mu- 
sic, too, must have for her more than a distant acquaint- 
ance. The well-bred, well-trained society girl of the 
period has been educated in the most scientific and 
thorough manner. She has heard good music, has been 
in its atmosphere; it has been to her as daily bread. As 
one loses all one has gained unless one adds to one’s 
stores, the society girl cannot afford to be rusty; she still, 
at the cost of infinite pains and by the exercise of great 
strength of will, contrives to keep on, now in Europe, now 
at home, with her studies in various departments of art. 


Literature is for the society girl a less exacting mis- 
tress than art, and yet she cannot dispense with some 
acquaintance among books. The books of which every- 
body is talking, whatever they are, she must at least have 
some faint notion about, and she will probably have 
dipped into romance on the one hand and realism on the 
other to such purpose that the contemporary authors of 
this country, of England, perhaps also of Germany, France, 
and Russia, are familiar names on her lips. 


Taste, grace, kindliness, the art of putting people at 
their ease, the ready jest, the quick repartee, belong to the 
outfit of the society girl. A certain dainty finish dis- 
tinguishes her. She has savoir-faire. She is not readily 
thrown from her poise, ber background is secure, and she 
has the immense advantage of knowing that her world is 
at her feet. Her mother, always at her side, judicious, 
considerate, affectionate, probably contentedly allows her- 
self to be thrown into the shade by this second self, who 
seems to her the very crown and flower of her life. The 
father, the brothers, the cousins, of the slender sweet 
maiden are all intensely proud of her, and the first simply 
lives to serve her, to gratify her caprices, to furnish her 
with money, to wear her on his heart as one wears a white 
rose- bud on his button-hole. But, being an American 
father, he would resent with scorn the allegation that his 
fair daughter is merely an ornament. He knows her 
underlying strength, her reserves of force, her possibilities. 
If the need comes, this father will tell you that his girl 
could and would do just what his boys have done: she 
would go into business and make a fortune, or at least 
hold her own among fortune-makers. 
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Fig, .—CREPE DE CHINE GOWN WITH FICHU 
DRAPERY. 
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Marriage, at least among us, is never the aim of the 
society girl’s life, It seeks her. She does not move hand 
or foot, or yield her proud head a single inch to seek it. 
If there be among the throng around her a man fine 
enough to attract and strong enough to win her, the so 
ciety girl will develop into the loveliest of wives, the most 
devoted of mothers. She will prove herself versatile, 
capable of incomparable affection, not afraid of self- 
denial and sacrifice, and the most joyous and interesting 
of comrades. The society girl, at her best, is the proph 
ecy of a brilliant woman who, after all, is not too good 
for human nature’s daily food. 


Spinsterhood no longer presents the formidable and dis 
tressing appearance it once did to the eyes of young wo 
men. In « civilization like ours, where women largely 
outnumber men in the community, it is obvious that all 
women cannot marry. Many women from choice remain 
unmated. Many never meet the man who could, out of 
the whole world, satisfy their hearts and stand to them in 
the intimate relationship of the husband. Others, and it 
is no disgrace to them, are not sought; they have simply 
the qualities which attract friendship but do not awake 
passion. In some instances accident, death, calamity of 
one sort or another, has intervened to debar a woman 
from matrimonial alliance. She may be influential, pop 
ular, happy, and very useful as a spinster, and the term 
*‘old maid,” once a reproach and a dread, no longer labels 
the charming single woman, anywhere from thirty-five to 
sixty, who has her own place in society, and without 
whom society would be shorn of an attraction. 


The spinster in society usually occupies herself largely 
with active philanthropy. We do not see how our hos 
pitals, asylums, and boards of missionary efforts could be 
sustained if we had not women of ripened years and 
sweet natures, detached from the ties of the nursery and 
the home, who could put their whole hearts into these im- 
ortant departments of work. Our King’s Daughters, 
Founs Women’s Christian Associations, school boards, 
and working-girls’ clubs depend for much of their intel 
ligent leadership on society women past girlhood and un 
married, but loving, warm-hearted, tactful, and self-deny 
ing, and therefore serving well their generation. 


Among these women, to whom has been given the 
great advantage of society's fine training, of its contacts 
and its gentle breeding, we find those whose leadership 
in College Settlements, and whose winning speech on oc 
casion, on platforms devoted to charity, are beyond all 
praise. The hospital includes them among its constant 
visitors, and no good cause solicits their aid in vain. 





Fic. 2.—TAFFETA GOWN WITH BOLERO AND LACE 
VEST. 








THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


AuTHOR or ‘‘Mrs. GeraLp,” ‘‘THe Two SALOMEs,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. NEWCOMB INTERFERES. 


YOBERT looked up savagely. ‘‘The next one?” he 

\ repeated 

‘Yes. Don't say my words over after me. What are 
you going todo now? There's Isabel Keating. Very likely 
she loves your handsome face. You look a mighty sight 
as I did when I was your age.” 

Here the old man smiled once more. Robert dropped 
his head down on his hands, his fingers thrust into his 
hair. Still keeping this position, he said: 

‘* You wanted me to marry Isabel. You swore at me 
because I loved somebody else. Now the very devil him- 
self would be puzzled to know what you do want me 
to do.’ 

“Oh, I've concluded to be a spectator merely,” was 
the answer, the bony fingers still drumming on the table. 

I'm not going to meddle any more. I’m going to sit 
still and see what kind of «a mess you'll make of your 
life. You've got enough of your mother in you to— 
lo 

The old man’s voice ceased. His mind had suddenly 
travelled back tothe time when he had first seen the girl 
who became his wife. How beautiful she had looked to 
him then!—how quickly her beauty had faded, and how 
soon he became tired of her! But that was the way. 
Who expected a man to remain in love with his wife? 

“| suppose,” he said, aloud, ‘that young men will go 
on thinking they're in love, and calling themselves idiots 
afterwards. There's nothing to stop them. Now you, 
Bob,”—with an incisiveness of manner that roused the 
young man like the thrust of a knife—* may do just as 
you please. I'm not going to advise—I tried it once, 
You'd better go to bed. I didn’t know but you might 
make me forget my rheumatism.” The young man rose. 
‘‘Hand me that long pipe, will you? ‘Baccy has risen— 
somebody's making a lot of money on "baccy just now. 
Off with you, Bob. I'm going to make a bet with myself 
as to what girl you'll marry. I'll tell you some day how 
I bet. Why don’t you go? If you will get in love you 
must expect to suffer.” 

Robert was standing near the door, his hand on the 
latch. ‘ Father,” he said,“ tell me which one you'd rather 
I'd marry, and I'll go and ask her to-morrow.” 

‘*T sh’n't do it. Make your own choice. It’s a great 
pity that you think you have only to lift your finger to 
either of them.” 

Robert flung out of the room. It was surprising how 
irritating his father could be. He ‘‘ took all the conceit” 
out of his son every time he gave himself the trouble to 
talk with him 

The next day the young man did not go to the factory, 
though-word was sent him that the engine was repaired. 
As soon as he had made a pretence of eating his break- 
fast he hurried to the little house he had bargained for. 
On his way he borrowed a wheelbarrow. Into this he 
put the carpet with the large = roses on it, and he 
trundled his burden the three miles to Falls Village, to the 
dealer of whom he had bought it. He took a wheelbar- 
row because he would not hire a horse and wagon; and 
he drove a rather good bargain with the furniture mer- 
chant, but of course he had to lose some money. He hur- 
ried back. The sitting hen he sold to the nearest neigh- 
bor, who would not disturb her; and he endeavored to 
sell the prospective garden crop, but the man demurred 
at that. He said the ground had been ‘“‘kicked up too 
much.” 

«That's because I was a fool,” said Robert to himself. 

Another thing he did when he was in Falls Village: in 
the local paper he put an advertisement of a small house 
and farm for sale on easy terms. He did not want his 
father to meddle with this business. 

Then he went to the small house. He sat down in the 
doorway and gazed about him. He was thinking that 
he was the most wretched man in the world. He didn’t 
know how he was going to endure existence. 

It would be a good thing to make an end of it all. His 
heart was full of love for Olive and anger towards her. 
How could she have hesitated? Isabel wouldn’t have 
hesitated, he felt sure; she wouldn't have weighed her 
answer. He tried to think of Isabel, and of how her face 
had looked when she had come there to him a few hours 
ago. But his thoughts would slip away and return to 
Olive. 

After a time he bethought him of the good bargain he 
had driven with the man who had bought back his car- 
pet. He pulled his pocket-book out and counted his 
money. He was conscious of a kind of pleasure—dull, to 
be sure—in the feel of the money in his fingers. He was 
sorry now that he had not stopped at the savings-bank 
and deposited this money, He should have no special 
need of funds now, 

He thrust his purse into its place, and leaned his head 
against the casing of the door where he sat. His mind 
became more and more dull. Presently he was asleep. 
He woke half an hour later—woke with such an intense 
longing for Olive that he thought she must come to him. 
He said, aloud: 

“I will forgive everything. Only let me have her 
again.” 

He gazed eagerly about him, as if expecting to see her. 
But he could not find her. At last he locked the door. 
This time he did not put the key in the place agreéd upon 
by him and Olive; he dropped it into his pocket and 
strode away, frowning “— 

He did not go home. Why should he go home and 
run the risk of having his father talk to him? And to- 
day he was not going to the shop. Ata turning of the 
road he hesitated, then he walked on iowards a } rge 
white house that stood behind pines and elms on a hy'l. 

Isabel Keating lived there. It was her place. She had 
no father or mother, but an aunt lived with ber, and there 
was a woman who was “ hired help.” At the gate, that 
stood open between two stone posts, Robert hesitated 
again. He was, at the last moment, turning away, when 
an authoritative voice exclaimed: 
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‘Why, Rob, is that you? Come and see these new 
rose-bushes—they're just lovely.” 

The young man was glad to go up the carelessly kept 
gravel walk; as he fell into step with the girl it wasas if he 
had been transported a thousand miles. His spirits rose; 
he kept gazing at his companion. How ualive she was! 
How red must be the blood that ran in her veins! And 
she was so gently gay; she referred to nothing unplea- 
sant; it was as if there had nothing unpleasant happened. 

Robert staid on and on. When two hours had passed 
he was ashamed that he had not gone away long ago. 

* You've done me good, Isabel,” he said, looking wist 
fully at her as he held her hand in good-by. 

She smiled. ‘‘Have 1? I wasn’t thinking of doing 
good. That isn’t much in my line.” 

** L wish you’d let me come here sometimes, Isabel.” 

**Of course; come any time.” 

And now she looked at him. He met the gaze an in- 
stant. He sighed, dropped her hand, and walked away. 

Within the next few weeks Robert was often at the 
Keating place. If he had been a man to reason concern- 
ing his emotions, he would have said to himself that it 
wus like an opiate to see Isabel. The girl did not men- 
tion anything disagreeable; she was peculiarly gentle and 
deferential. Strolling of an evening among the rose- 
bushes of the old Keating garden, with its present owner 
beside him, Robert was like one whose memory was pur- 
tially benumbed. Half a dozen times he was on the point 
of begging the girl to marry him, but something restrained 
him. He feared that she would laugh at him for his 
fickleness. 

When he left Isabel and walked back towards his home 
it was as if a tiger leaped at him and mangled him, so 
keenly did memory awaken. He would set his teeth and 
mutter oaths between them as he hastened on. 

Ile wondered that he never saw Olive on the road any- 
where. He longed to meet her, and he was afraid; for 
one part of him would spring forward with intensity 
of joy, while another part would scow] in hatred of any- 
thing that should make him sufferso. He wasas one reut 
in twain. Many evenings, after he had said good-night 
to Isabel, he hurried over the fields to a bill back of Olive's 
home. From there he could look down on the little house. 
There was always a light there; he wondered at that. He 
would not speak Olive's name to any one, and naturally no 
one spoke her name to him. 

Thus nearly two months went on. It was very hot 
weather now, and it was dusty; the greenery was dusty 
and seemed shrunken. Robert had just left the factory. 
He was thinking of how Isabel had looked the evening 
before, as she sauntered in the garden, wearing a white 
dress, with a sweet-smelling flower at her throat. He had 
told her that he wanted her to be his wife. The hour, the 
fragrance, Isabel's eyes—but he did not analyze anything. 
He drifted on the tide that carried him pleasantly. He 
had been sure that she would say yes, and she had said it. 
He was aware that people in the neighborhood told each 
other that ‘“‘ Robert Nawn is going with Isabel Keating.” 
His father had informed him, with a questioning grin and 
nod of the head. 

The young man now stood a moment at the road edge. 
He was in his shirt sleeves; his coat was on bis arm, his hat 
pushed back from his forehead. He was asking himself 
whether he should go home across the field till he came to 
the Creeper. It was so dry in the highway; the Creeper 
had shrunk between its banks. 

A small figure appeared from the group of pine-trees 
across the road—a figure with a sun-bonnet on its head, a 
white apron over a dark calico gown. Robert at last be- 
came aware that this woman was Mrs. Newcomb. She 
did not try to climb the rail fence, but put one hand upon 
it, teh he to him with the other. 

He walked towards her. He thought she looked worn 
and almost ill. 

‘I wish you'd come into the field here,” she said, speak- 
ing in a low voice, as if she were afraid of being over- 
heard. 

He sprang over the fence. She began directly to re- 
trace her steps, and he walked beside her. He waited, 
and she did not speak. Finally he remarked that ‘‘ it was 
a dreadful dry time.” 

“ Yes,” she responded, ‘‘we do need rain.” A pause, 
and then she added, ** Sometimes I feel ’s if, mebby, if we 
could have a shower, she'd be better.” Robert opened his 
lips to speak, but no sound came to them. ‘I wish we 
could git some rain,” said Mrs. Newcomb. ‘‘ Esther Rice 
said she heard they had a tempest at the Falls day before 
yisterd’y. When I told Olive she smiled. I d’ know 
what made her smile, I'm sure. She’s dretful thin.” 

**What?” Robert took hold of his companion’s arm. 
He held it so closely that she gave a little cry. He 
dropped it and moved away a step. “ Yes,” he said, 
hardly knowin that he spoke,‘‘I don’t remember when 
there's been a drouth so dry. Ever so many of the wells 
round here have given out.” 

Whag did this woman mean by coming to him and tell- 
ing him that Olive was ‘‘dretful thin”? And why didn’t 
she speak if she had anything to say? And wasn't Olive 
in the habit of smiling in these days? He remembered 
her smile and the adoring look in her eyes. 

Mrs. Newcomb untied and then retied her sun-bonnet. 
She was perplexed as to how to bear herself. But she 
would not retreat. 


CHAPTER XIL 
FORGIVENESS. 


“1 s’pose you hadn't heard Olive’s ben sick,” said Mrs. 
Newcomb at last. 

“ No,” from the young man, his face growing yet paler. 

The woman looked at him with a keen question in her 
faded eyes. ‘Is that true?” she asked. 

“True? Yes,” impatiently. ‘‘ Do you think I'm lying?” 

“That's strange.” 

“No, ’tisn’t. Nobody speaks to me about Olive. Every- 
body else would know but me.” 

**Mebby that’s so.” 

“ T tell you ’tis so.” 

Mrs. Newcomb twisted her bonnet-strings. ‘1 wish I 


knew whether I’m doin’ wrong or not,” she exclaimed, 
**T can’t do nothin’ with Olive, anyway. She won't have 
a doctor. I told her she wanted tonio’ up. She needs bit- 
ters, but she won't take a thing. She don’t eat nor sleep. 
I've steeped thoroughwort ’n’ yeller-dock, but she won't 
have nothin’ to do with it. I arst her what kind of a quar- 
rel you 'n’ she had had,’n’ she jest looked at me ’n’ wouldn’t 
speak. She ain't a grain like herself. She's been failin’ 
for bout two months, but she didn’t take to her bed till a 
weck ago yisterd’y. In the mornin’ that day Esther Rice 
come in to borry a cup of granulated sugar. We both 
thought Olive was upstairs. Esther was tellin’ that folks 
said you'n’ Isabel Keating were going to be married ‘fore 
fall. ’N’ she said Jim Larkin saw you kiss Isabel one 
night in her garden. You know, everybody knows every- 
thing here. It turned out that Olive wasn't upstairs, she 
was in the next room, ’n’ she had heard every word. When 
Esther was gone, she come into the kitchen. She was jest 
as pale as ashes, and her eyes were blazin’. ‘ Mother,’ she 
said,‘ I heard what Esther told you. Id’ know why you 
need to be so private about it. If Robert Nawn did kiss 
Isabel Keating, and if he is going to marry her, he has a 
right to.’ 

*“*I didn’t ask her no questions. I thought if she want- 
ed to tell me anything, she would. She said that night to 
supper that she felt better than she had sence she hadn't 
been well, and she guessed she’d go to work the next day. 
But the next day she didn’t git up. ‘N’ she ‘ain't ben up 
sence. She says she ain't in no pain. 

‘I thought "—here the woman raised her eyes to her 
companion’s face and gazed at him a moment before she 
finished her sentence—** I thought that you ought to know, 
Robert, and if you was to blame—” 

Robert moved uneasily. His features worked. He was 
thinking of Olive lying in ber chamber. She had been 
lying there when he bad been walking among sweet flow- 
ers with Isabel in her garden! 

Mrs. Newcomb wished that Robert would speak. She 
guessed that she didn’t understand young folks. *‘ I hope 
I ‘ain't done wrong,” she said, feebly. 

‘*Wrong?” Robert spoke the word mechanically. He 
felt like one groping in blackness. He was thinking of 
what he had said to Isabel the evening before. He bad 
told her that she must be his wife. Sbe had given him 
her promise, and he had taken her in his arms and kissed 
her. She had clung to him. He had thrilled with the 
knowledge of her love for him. He had thought then 
that, after all, perhaps he could be happy. But now? He 
would have given everything in the world if he had kept 
away from Isabel. 

Poor Mrs. Newcomb’s heart was sinking lower and 
lower. She gazed at the handsome, scowling face before 
her. She wondered what had happened. 

“I guess,” she began, in a half-whisper— ‘I guess 
‘twould kill Olive if she knew that I’ve been to you. But 
1 felt ’s if I couldn’t have things goin’ on in this way; ’n’ 
I didn’t see how Olive could hold out many days if she 
didn’t take a turn for the better, 'n’I jest resked it. But 
don't you ever let her, nor nobody, know I've ben to you. 
Will you promise you won’t?” 

«Yes, I promise.” 

Mrs. Newcomb stood looking intently at the young man 
for a moment; then she turned away. She walked slow- 
ly, her head bent. There was no hope, then. She didn’t 
know what had happened to separate these two. Of 
course it was trying that old Nawn wanted the young 
couple to go there to live, but that wouldn’t separate 
them. Her mind, never very broad nor strong, feebly 
turned the matter over and over, and could make nothing 
of it. She had done what she was able to do. 

She walked on, stumbling over mossy hillocks. She 
would send for her sister Ruth. She must have some- 
body to help. It was a great pity that Olive had become 
interested in young Nawn. She didn’t like the Nawns; 
she didn’t care if they did have money. Tears gathered 
in the woman’s eyes and blinded her. She brushed them 
away; but they would continue to come. She stumbled 
still more; she fell over the root of atree. Instantly she 
felt herself picked up by strong, impatient arms. 

“Can you walk now?” asked Robert, hoarsely. *‘ Be- 
cause I'm going on.” 

He kept his arm about her till she answered that she 
thought she could get along. She caught hold of his 
sleeve. He had no coat now. Holding him thus, she 
asked, eagerly, 

“Are you going to her?” 

‘* Yes—yes.” 

**Don’t you tell I told you—don’t you tell!” 

**No—no—I won't.” 

Robert ran on in uncontrollable haste. Mrs. Newcomb 
hurried as fast as she could. She wished to be in the 
house, lest Olive should ask for her. Her spirits began to 
rise. Perhaps she had done right, after all. She thought 
she knew by Robert's face that he loved Olive. She didn't 
believe he was going to marry Isabel. Yes, she had done 
right; and she couldn’t have Olive die before her eyes and 
not do a thing to help her; and the girl wouldn’t take 
thoroughwort and yellow-dock. 

Robert vaulted over fences and stone walls and tore 
through thickets of briers. From the instant he had de- 


-cided to go to Olive that instant his mind was filled with 


the fear that she might die before he could see her again. 
He did not give a thought as to what he should say to 
her. He must see her. ath might snatch at her before 
he reached her. He could keep even death away. 

When he came within a few rods of the house he slack- 
ened his pace and compelled himself to walk decorously 
up to the back door, which stood open, save that the 
screen door was latched. He stepped in — and paused 
in the kitchen, trying to breathe more easily, and listen- 
ing as he stood. The door leading to the chamberway 
was open. He stepped to this place and paused again. 

In a moment a weak voice abovestairs said: ‘* Mother! 
Mother, is that you?” The voice that spoke was the 
sweetest voice in the world to Robert Nawn. Without 
waiting for any answer, Olive said,“‘I wish you'd bring 
me a glass of cold water, mother.” 

Robert turned and looked about him. He saw the 
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water-pail standing by the sink, with its cocoanut dipper 
in it. He caught up the pail and hastened down the slope 
to the well. He would bring a fresh drink. His band 
trembled as he hooked on the bucket and let it run rapid- 
ly down. But how long it was in going! At last he hur- 
ried back to the house, swinging the brimming pail. As 
he stepped to the stairs with the cup in his hand, Olive 
cried out again, this time shrilly: 

‘* Mother! Mother! Oh, who is it?” The young man 
made but two or three strides to the top of the stairs. 
He heard that penetrating voice call once more—‘‘ Oh, who 
is it?” 

Then he had reached the door of the liitle chamber 
under the roof. This door stood open. He saw Olive 
sitting up in bed. She had a red shawl wrapped about 
her, for she was shivering. The white ruffle of her night- 
gown showed at her throat. Her face was so white and 
thin that Robert’s heart gave a great beat of fear. Her 
eyes were (distended, but a lovely light filled them as she 
saw who hud come. Then she shrank away, putting out 
her hand as if to ward off this new-comer. 

“IT s'pose you and she are married,” she said; ‘‘ but 
you needn't have come to tell me. You needn't have 
done that.” 

Robert stepped gently and quickly across the floor. He 
bent over the bed, extending the cup he held. 

“‘Here’s your water,” he said. ‘ Drink—you need it.” 

She obeyed, unsteadily, and drinking quickly. She 
handed the cup back, saying, 

‘Take it, and go away.” 

Robert pushed it one side, not noting that it fell on the 
floor. He seized the frail hand; it fluttered and struggled, 
then was still in his grasp 

“It's cruel of you to come here,” she whispered. 

‘No —no,” he whispered in return, ‘‘ Ive come be 
cause I love you so, Olive.” 

He sat down on the bed and put his arm about her, and 
her head dropped to his breast. She breathed a long, un- 
steady breath 

“ And you and she are not married?” 

** No—no,.” 

‘But Esther Rice said that—” 
‘ Esther Rice is always carrying tales.” 

‘* So she is Then it wasn’t true?” 

** No—no.” 

* And you're not going to marry her?’—trying to draw 
herself away, and being held more closely in consequence. 

‘I’m not going to marry Isabel Keating "—with great 
emphasis. 

Another long breath parted the girl’slips. ‘‘ But—” she 
began, then she shuddered, In a moment she continued: 
** Esther Rice said that Jim Larkin saw you kiss Isabel. 
Oh, Robert, did you?” 

The young man hesitated an instant. He drew Olive 
to him with both arms. He bent down and kissed the 
dishevelled brown hair; he kissed it again and again. He 
gave a great sob. Two tears dropped from his eyes upon 
Olive’s forehead. 

Olive reached up a thin hand to his cheek. 
she exclaimed; ‘‘ are you crying, Rob?” 

‘ Yes,” he burst out, violently, “I did kiss Isabel. 
P’r’aps men are different from women. I can’ttell. I've 
been mad for the last two months. I wanted to forget 
you. I thought I should die if 1 couldn’t forget you in 
some way. But I can’t keep up that sort of thing, and 
I'm not going to try. I want you to marry me, Olive, 
right away—thisafternoon. Will you? Then, I'll go and 
get the minister. We're all ready to be married, you know 
—we were ready last June.” 

Olive lay very still in the enfolding arms. ‘‘ Are you 
sure you love me more than you love Isabel?” she asked, 
finally. 

** Sure. 


so she is, 


** What!” 


You needn't ask me that.” 
And yet you kissed her?” in a solemn, wondering 
voice. 

Robert moved uneasily. He was wondering why Olive 
couldn't understand some things. ‘‘1 hope you'll forgive 
me for that,” he said. She was silent. ‘‘ Olive,” in a 
louder voice, ‘* | hope you'll forgive me for that?” 

Ye—s. Yes, I shall forgive you.” 

‘And you'll marry me this afternoon? 
minister here.” 

‘*But perhaps I shall be feeble and a burden. You 
know, Rob, men get so tired of a feeble wife.”’ 

**T want you anyway.” 

**And I must be a help to you, you know.’ 
her arms about his neck. “Do you really want me, dear 
old Rob?” Her face was radiant, her eyes like stars. 

* Yes—yes—ten thousand times yes! I can’t live with- 
out you!” 

The girl looked at him intently, happiness, returning 
life in ber gaze. She did not smile. Her face was too 
rapt for smiling. All at once a cloud came over her 
countenance, ‘‘ Before I marry you, there’s something I 
want to ask you,” she said. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


I'll bring the 
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NECK-WEAR. 
COLLARS AND COLLARETTES. 


bbe season the changes in fashion are more marked in 

neck-wear than in almost anything else, excepting of 
course the difference in the style and size of sleeves. No 
longer is it possible for a woman to tie a bit of ribbon, 
black or colored, around her neck and feel she is correctly 
gowned, no matter if the rest of her costume be shabby. 
Just as much attention must now be paid to neck-wear as 
to any other important detail of one’s wardrobe. 

To begin with, white has again come into fashion for 
collars, ruches, etc. There may be worn colored stocks, 
black ruches, etc., but inside all must be a line of white 
that comes directly against the skin. Fortunately this is 
one of the most becoming of all fads, both to young 
and old, and the cream- white laces are used in pref- 
erence to the blue-white, which makes them still more 
becoming. The net stock with lace ends is one of the 
favorite styles. This is made of a length of net half a yard 
wide, across the ends of which is sewed lace; it is long 
enough to go around the neck twice and tie in a tight 
sailor-knot. Of course net and lace must be of a kind 
bar will wash, for these stocks must always be immacu- 
ate. 

Ribbon is still used for stocks, but in a variety of new 
ways. A pretty fashion is a yard of satin ribbon three 
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inches wide, which is put on the collar in standing pleats 
at the back, and in front is brought down into just a line. 
Directly in the back the ribbon is put on in a double box- 
pleat, and from either side are the side pleats; inside the 
ribbon is a fall of lace. The ribbon bows at the back of 
the neck have given place to these box-pleats, and also to 
points of ribbon, silk or satin, with the lace falling over, 
while the ribbon which 
goes around the neck meets 
exactly even and is fastened 
with invisible hooks and 
eyes. 

With the shirt - waists 
Windsor and four-in-hand 
ties are worn instead of 
the small bows and neck- 
ties of last season. It looks 
odd to see these big ties in 
their entirety, for when 
men wear them the ends 
are covered by the waist- 
coat; but women have ap- 
parently adopted the fash- 
ion permanently, judging 
from the number that are 
seen. Black satin, black 
silk, or moiré is the smartest, but for every-day wear 
there is no end of linen ties shown in brilliant colorings. 
These are worn with silk as well as with linen shirt- 
waists, and also have the narrow stock-collar. 

Some eccentric styles of collars stand out from the neck, 
or are cut in points, but these are too marked to be really 
smart. The narrow plain turned-down kind are mucli the 
best. High standing col- 
lars are also in fashion, 
and the turned-down ones 
of last year are not abso- 
lutely tabooed, although 
no longer new style. One 
and all are made so that 
they can be attached to 
any band or collar; in- 
deed, few things have im- 
proved more within the 
last few years than col- 
lars, which fit so much 
better and are so much 
more simple in style than 
they were. 

Ruches of mousseline 
de soie or chiffonette, or 
the many thin materials, 
which all look alike, but 
have different names, are now a necessary adjunct to 
every toilette. 

Fortunately they are made now with some reference to 
who shall wear them, for there are some that are very 
full, and others quite scant, so that a short or a long neck 
will look well. Formerly they were all full, and conse- 
quently half the time most unbecoming. Black is the 
preferred style, but among the novelties lately displayed 
are some ruches 
to wear with 
summer wash 
gowns, the elab- 
orate ones of 
white lace and 
chiffon. 

Taffeta silk 
pleating is new, 








finely pleated 
and put in as 
ruffling. Liber- 


ty silk is also 
used for this 
purpose, but is 
not nearly so 
satisfactory, as 
it has not suffi- 
cient stiffness 
nor durability. 
Pleatings of nar- 
row satin or 
moiré ribbons 
are also used, 
but care must be 
taken not to buy 
ribbon that is too stiff, for it makes the neck of the gown 
fit badly if there is too much bulkiness inside the collar. 
Rufflings of chiffon, mousseline de soie, or fine organdie 
edged with narrow lace are shown in great quantities, 
and become more popular every day. These were all 
the rage some few years ago, and are a most becoming 
fashion; they look particularly well with the net and lace 
cravats already described. For children the white ribbon 
with a fancy edge, sewed in plain, continues to be the 
most fashionable, and is always becoming. 

Ostrich feather boas are too becoming and useful to be 
banished yet a while, and, all reports to the contrary, are 
still in style. Black and gray are the two fashionable 
colors, and from a yard and a quarter to two yards long. 
The newest of all neck-wear is the mousseline de sole 
scarf, edged with marabout or single short ostrich fea- 
thers, which is worn with evening gowns or light summer 
gowns for driving. It comes in all the most delicate 
shades, is from three-quarters of a yard to a yard and a 
half wide, and two yards long. Nothing softer or more 
becoming can be imagined than these scarfs, which as 
yet are novelties and difficult to find at the shops. They 
were brought over from Paris last winter, and are just 
beginning to be discovered now. 


SUMMER-RESORT TOILETTE. 
See fashion plate in color. 


GOWN from la maison Beer has a Louis XVI. blouse 
LX with knots of ribbon sewed down; the blouse is fast- 
ened at the side and trimmed with jabot of black mousse- 
line de soie. Guimpe and collar of tucked white satin has 
a ruche of mousseline de soie edged with narrow black 
velvet. The skirt and sleeves are of canvas lined with 
silk. The hat, from Virot, is of rough red straw trimmed 
with red tulle covered with dotted black net aigrette and 
feathers. 
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4 tee - fund for the Hall of the Christ, the proposed memo- 

rial temple for Chautauqua, for which Bishop Vincent 
has been quietly securing subscriptions during the past 
three years, has been increased by the gift of $5000 from 
Miss Helen M. Gould, who has lately been visiting Chau- 
tauqua. The memorial hall is to be dedicated to the life 
and works of Christ, and will be unique in design and 
purpose. The building site, which is in the finest and 
most central part of the grounds, was consecrated last 
year with impressive ceremonies, and it is hoped that 
work on the edifice itself will soon be begun. The plans, 
which are from the hand of one of the designers of the 
new Congressional Library, are already in the possession 
of the Chautauqua trustees, and the amount of the fund, 
which has now reached $25,000, is thought to be sufficient 
to warrant the beginning of the work. 


The recent terrible casualties that have occurred upon 
Mount Rainier, in which one man was dashed to his death 
and others severely injured, seem to have been entirely 
due to the failure of the climbers to observe ordinary pre- 
cautions. The first and most shocking accident by which 
Professor Edgar McClure, of the Oregon State University, 
lost his life, was the result of his endeavor to find the ob- 
scure trail from which his party had wandered in their 
hazardous attempt to descend the mountain after dark. 
Had they waited for daylight, or had the climbers been 
fastened together by a rope, as is usual in Alpine climb- 
ing, the tragedy might have been averted. In the same 
manner the party in which were included Messrs. Ainslie 
and Rogers lost the trail, and the two who wandered from 
the party slipped into a crevasse and were with difficulty 
rescued. Both companies belonged to the Mazamas, the 
coast Alpine society. Professor |McClure was an espe- 
cially enthusiastic member of this organization, and one 
of the most successful mountain-climbers on the Pacific 
coast. Although he was only thirty years of age he was 
to have been made president of Oregon University, and 
it was while on an expedition for collecting scientific 
data as to the height of the mountain, the velocity of the 
wind, ete., for his university and for the government that 
he met his death. 


Madame Blanc’s (Th. Bentzon) interesting book on 
American women has been honored by the French Acad- 
emy by a gift to the author of 1500 francs. In connec- 
tion with this tribute to a living author, it is interesting 
to note that the widows of Charles Dickens the younger 
and Anthony Trollope have each had granted to them a 
civil-list pension of $500, ‘‘in consideration of the liter- 
ary merit of their husbands and their straitened circum- 
stances,” 


Mrs. Amelia Koehler, who died recently in Mount Ver- 
non, at the age of ninety-two, always claimed that to a 
chance remark of hers was due the composition of ‘‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer.” When little more than a child she 
attended a school kept by a sister of Thomas Moore, and 
it was when the poet was visiting the school that the 
young girl plucked a solitary late autumn rose and pre- 
sented it to the poet with the words, ‘‘ Now I have given 
you the last rose of summer.” The poet caught at the 
phrase, wrote the now familiar verses at their inspiration, 
and dedicated the poem to Amelia. Mrs. Koehler, who 
was a native of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was, as a child, a pet 
of General Blicher, leaves descendants to the fourth gen- 
eration. 


A large part of the money necessary to purchase Elm 
wood, Lowell’s old home, and to incorporate it into the 
park system of Cambridge, has been raised by prominent 
citizens, and there is a vigorous effort under way to in- 
duce the city to appropriate the additional amount needed 
to complete the arrangement. 


A number of generous contributions have been sent to 
the trustees of St. John’s Guild in order to continue the 
good work done among sick children by the floating hos- 
pital, and several memorial cribs have been established 
by friends who have the object at heart. 


At least two women are roughing it on a trip to Alaska, 
although they will probably not join the Klondike gold- 
seekers. The travellers are two Chicago women—Mrs. 
Alice Henderson and Mrs. Sophie Gage, a daughter-in- 
law of the Secretary of the Treasury. The husband and 
brothers of Mrs. Gage are connected with the North Amer 
ican Transportation and Trading Company. She and 
Mrs. Henderson, who has taken with her her two-year-old 
daughter, started for the Yukon country from Seattle by 
ocean steamer to St. Michael Island, in the Bering Sea, 
and have clothed themselves for their rough voyage in 
heavy woollen underwear, thick-soled calf-skin shoes, with 
leggings, short skirts of stout cloth, closely fitting caps, 
and heavy outer wraps, and will continue to wear this 
sensible costume until their return to temperate climes. 


A new field of work for American women has been in 
vaded by Miss Jennie Revert, of Long Island, who will 
this year be graduated from the Veterinary School in Al- 
fort, France. Other women in this country have taken 
special courses of study at veterinary schools, but probably 
no other has undertaken to fit herself for a full practice of 
the profession and taken a degree, although there are 
women veterinarians in Germany and Russia. Miss Re- 
vert raises blooded horses and bull-dogs at her farm on 
Long Island, and is passionately devoted to all animals. 


Friiulein Anna Schoen-Rene, whose effective work in 
music at the University of Minnesota is so highly appre- 
ciated that a chair of music is to be qubewed there and 
offered to her, is a graduate of the Royal Academy in 
Berlin, where she completed the musical education given 
to her by the old Kaiser after the death of her father, one 
of the Prussian court councillors of Wilhelm I. Fraulein 
Schoen- Rene trained three hundred of the chorus who 
sang at the recent great music festival in Minneapolis, and 
led the whole chorus herself from the conductor's stand. 
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GOWN OF WHITE PIQUE. 


MIDSUMMER GOWNS. 


\ IDSUMMER gowns are always dainty and fresh, 
i but this year the fashions seem particularly well 
adapted to the fabrics and colorings chosen. A white 
piqué gown, exceedingly simple, but smart, has a trim 
ming on the jacket of black embroidered straps; belt of 
white leather. The hat of canvas straw has a crown of 
taffeta covered with tulle and a panache of feathers with 
aigrette. 


COSTUME OF BLUE BATISTE. 
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In silvery-blue batiste a cool-looking gown is 
made up with skirt trimmed with seven no, 
which reach to the a, The waist is tuck 
in spaces, and has a bolero jacket of guipure 
embroidered in colored silk. Collar and sash 
of surah. Fancy straw hat trimmed with faille 
ribbon and feathers. 

In pale blue batiste one charming costume is 
trimmed with entre-deux of white lace; sash 
and collar of white taffeta ribbon. The skirt 
has bands of the entre-deux put on lengthwise, 
but crossing similar bands that go around the 
skirt. A deep flounce finishes the skirt, and 
this flounce is edged with a narrow ruffle, which 
holds it out well. On the waist, which fastens 
at one side, is a lace jabot, and over the sleeves 
are square — trimmed with lace. Hat 
of straw and mousseline de soie with bows of 
lace and a wreath of flowers. 

An effective gown of écru linen has a blouse 
with yoke laid in tiny tucks and trimmed around 
with lace; lace epaulettes, and a square piece 
down the front is also of lace. On the skirt, 
as well as on the waist, is a pattern of bows and 
garlands of flowers made in guipure appliqué ; 
collar and sash of turquoise taffeta silk. Straw 
toque with black feathers at the side. 


FRENCH MIDSUMMER GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


I AND-PAINTED gauze is a material that 

is essentially light and airy in effect, and 
when appliqué of lace is also used the gown is 
exceedingly smart and dainty. One made of 
white gauze is painted with bunches of horten- 
sias he appliqué is of Chantilly lace, and the 
lining of pale blue. The waist is made with a 
yoke of shirred mousseline de soie, and the two 
side ruches above the high collar are also of 
shirred mousseline. The belt is of blue ribbon 
drawn down to give as long a waist-line as 
jossible. This gown is from Gustave Beer. 
The hat, from Virot, is of shirred pink mousse- 
line de soie covered with white lace. White 
ostrich tips and knots of pink satin ribbon form 
the trimming. 


SILK WAISTS. 
See illustrations on page 685, 


Gyr anaes waists in silk still form part of 
W every thorough summer wardrobe. From 
McCreery & Co. are numerous designs that are 
quite novel in design. One, in pale blue fig- 
ured silk gauze, is made up over a deeper blue 
silk lining. The gauze hangs full and loose in 
blouse effect, back and front, and has alternate 
rows of tucks and narrow lace. Belt and collar of emerald- 
green silk are also much tucked. 

In pale pink figured taffeta is an odd style. Front and 
back are tucked, with black lace insertion in front. On 
the shoulders and down the left side are bands of crimson 
satin covered with black chiffon edged with black lace. 
Collar and belt are of pink and crimson satin most charm- 
ingly blended. 

An ivory-white silk waist is covered with cream lace 
appliqué, which is shirred. Across back and front are 
two broad bands of white satin with three strips 
of royal blue velvet. The belt, of blue satin, is 
arranged in Swiss fashion, with a large bow in 
front 

A white chiffon waist has the front laid in 
perpendicular tucks, with strips of black silk 
lace. A square yoke and collar of dablia-col- 
ored velvet have a narrow band of heliotrope 
velvet and frill of black lace. The belt is of 
pleats of dahlia velvet, with satin and Jace fin- 
ish in front. 

Black Brussels net over white satin is a favor- 
ite combination of material. A most graceful 
style is laid in soft tucks, drawn down at the 
waist under a high pointed belt of black satin, 
which fastens at the left side with bows of 
black satin ribbon. 

The pointed effect is the most marked charac- 
teristic of a waist of deep mauve silk. Five 
strips of the mauve are arranged in graduated 
folds, each edged with frill of plaid silk, under 
which is a pleating of white chiffon. Over the 
sleeves are epaulettes of the plain silk. 

For demi-toilette a black chiffon waist is 
made over black satin. The chiffon is tucked 
in medium-sized tucks, and at intervals there 
are ruffles interspersed. The sleeves are unlined, 
shirred full length, and trimmed with narrow 
ruffles of accordion-pleated chiffon. 


MODEL FROM LA MAISON 
ROUFF. 
See illustration on page 679. 

CHARMING silk costume of blue and black 
stripe is made with untrimmed skirt that 
is laid in small pleats over the hips. The waist 
has a loose jacket braided in black, and cut in 
three tabs at the back, and in epaulettes over the 
shoulders. A broad tight-fitting bodice is of 
black satin, and on the upper part of the vest 


are two black rosettes with small rhinestone 
buckles. 


BORED. 


I N these days it is the fashion, and a most dis- 
agreeable one, to be bored under nearly all 
circumstances. Unless a man with whom we 
are thrown in society is intellectual, clever, 
‘‘up” in matters artistic, literary, and dramatic, 
and admires us, he is considered a bore. An ex- 
cellent medicine for this chronic ennui is to ask 
one’s self,‘‘ Do I bore this man as much as he does 
me?” If we are frank with ourselves, we must 
acknowledge that the chances are in favor of his 
finding us quite as ennuyante as we think he is. 

A good plan by which to overcome the pro- 
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pensity to boredom is to regard human nature as a study, 
not asa pastime. Let us look at each person as an inter 
esting specimen of the genus homo, of whose tastes and 
habits we wish to learn as much as is possible. To this 
end we will try to draw out all that is best in each person 
with whom we come in contact. For it is a fact that 
there is nobody from whom one may not learn some 
thing, and the most insignificant person has qualities of 
mind and heart that make him differ from any other 
person in the world. 


ECRU LINEN GOWN. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SHOES. 


HE girl of to-day who slips into her bi- 

cycle boots for a morning spin, later 
into her tennis shoes for a good game, and 
ends her day in dainty house shoes perhaps 
does not realize the action she is taking tow- 
ard the establishment of perfect health. Yet 
the same course of shoe-changing pursued 
throughout the year would work marvels 
in keeping her free from ailments of the 
throat, influenza, and kindred troubles. 

If there is one thing more important than 
another to which woman’s attention should 
be called, it is the necessity of taking care of 
her shoes. The sympathy which exists be- 
tween the foot and the throat is probably 
more marked than between any other two 
members of the body, and nothing obviates 
the possibility of throat diseases and vocal 
inconveniences so much as keeping the feet 
well shod and perfectly wt 

A generally delicate feeling prevails when 
the subject of feet is broached, as if a con- 
versation based upon it might have in it 
somewhat of the indelicate; and when dis- 
cussed at all, the style of the shoe, the cost 
of it, are about the only permissible points 
one may dwell upon. We must all ruefully 
admit that the latter is a worthy subject for 
consideration, but it would be a less depress- 
ing one if taken up more thoughtfully. 

Proportionately it is not one of the great 
extravagances of the wardrobe, but we de- 
mand of one pair of shoes at least double 
the service we ask of a dress, a skirt, or other 
garment. Were we to resolutely supply 
ourselves in the beginning of each season 


with an adequate number and variety of | 


shoes, the purse as well as the body would 
ultimately be the gainer. 

We wear one pair too steadily. We would 
look upon it as dangerous to our health to 
wear any other garment a proportionate 
length of time. From an economical stand- 
point, it is more profitable to keep six or 


seven pairs of street shoes in wear, using | 


them in regular turn. Immediately after a 
walk, the shoes should be removed and 
placed in an airy spot (not in a dark, unven- 
tilated closet) to dry, and a cool, fresh pair 
put on. 

Notwithstanding the hard, firm, almost 


impervious character of the finished outside | 


of the leathern foot-wear, it should be re- 





membered that the rough inside is more or | 


less absorbent. The healthy foot should 
perspire as freely as does the rest of the body ; 
and since we cover it with leather instead 
of with the light and easily cleansed fabrics 
employed for the person generally, we should 
at least see to it that as many changes are 
provided for it as for the freer portions of 
the body. 

Were this done, the leather would have 


the same opportunity for purification and | 


drying out by thorough airing as have other 
garments, the heavy texture of which pre 
vents them from knowing the cleansing me- 
dium of soap and water. 

The feet are surely pliant members when 
they can endure the variformed shoes that 
from time to time compel them into new 
habits with each new pair put on; yet they 
rarely rebel or give real trouble unless bar 
barously neglected. Corns and bunions are 
more often the result of wearing old shoes 
than in a wrong selection of new ones. A 
constant change of foot-gear inures the foot 
to variety, and even those who confine them- 
selves wholly to the ready-made article need 
suffer no ill effects if they will keep their 
shoe-supply as carefully replenished as is 
the rest of the wardrobe. 

It is one of the most fallacious of practices 
to attempt to economize by wearing old shoes 
about the house, unless they possess all their 
buttons, have straight heels and soles, and 


are daily brushed and aired, as are their new- | 


er fellows. Only in this way may the ankles 


be continually braced into straightness and | 
the toes allowed to move gently in an almost | 


straight direction. When the foot is thrown 
out of balance by worn-down heels, the toes, 
attempting to retain a level position, per- 
form prehensile feats which resemble the 
action of the forebears some scientists have 
ascribed to us. Moreover, the combined 
heat and moisture of the normal foot hardens 
the leather of the continuously worn shoe 
into permanent creases, which in turn render 
the foot extremely sensitive, and a strug- 
gling against its hard environment enlarges 
the joints and causes local distress. 

When this point has been reached the 
victim dreads buying new shoes, and clin 
to the old ones more and more affectionately, 
not realizing that they are her real torment- 
ors. When at last she is compelled to 
purchase new ones, weeks are given up to 
** breaking them in.” 

All this and much more could be elimina- 
ted from one’s trials by treating the feet with 
the same consideration one yields to the rest 
of one’s members, and by giving them a 
good change. When shoes are removed they 
should be set away to dry, and not until 
the drying is complete should any brushing 
be done or dressing applied. The shape of 
foot-gear would be better preserved did we 
follow the English and French custom of 
stretching them upon a boot-tree when not 
in use. In spite of the beautiful lustre of 
the expensive liquid dressings, it is generally 
conceded that their frequent use cracks both 
fine and heavy leathers. The old-fashioned 
brush and shoe-paste have proved the most 
effective as well as economical blacking, pre- 
serving rather than destroying the leather. 
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Its only drawback is the amount of ‘‘ elbow- 
grease” necessary to its perfect use; but in 
the present day of enterprise it may happen 
that some bright woman will establish a 
house-to-house system of boot-blacking, in 
which trained workers will give daily atten- 
tion to foot-gear of the feminine as well as 
of the masculine members of each household. 
This would take the place of the English 
“boots,” and prove more useful than the 
occasional ‘‘ladies’ boot -blacking parlors” 
now seen, and which our womankind seem 
somewhat reluctant to patronize. While 
awaiting this innovation, the leather can best 
be cared for by applying pure glycerine on 
a soft flannel cloth, after the well-dried shoe 
has been brushed free of all dust particles. 
ADA STERLING. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
OVE is a distempered combination of 
4 intense egotism and sympathy; hate an 
active disorder, caused by wounded vanity 
and supreme selfishness. 


Most men know that they could not live 
with a downright aggressive egotist. But 
they expect a woman (their wife) to live with 
just such egotists, in complete resignation, 
without the slightest protest or complaint. 


Many persons, absolutely truthful in gen- 
eral, are, in any kind of dispute or contro- 
versy that stirs their temper, positively 
mendacious. 

Nothing like an inharmonious, ill-tempered 
wife to make a man acquainted with the 
worst traits and possibilities of woman’s na- 
ture. 


Women bear adversity far better than 
men, but prosperity not half so well. 


The requital of any generous action is the 
consciousness of its performance. 


A woman is afraid of men only when she 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome, and delicious. 
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A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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does not know them. The better a man 
knows women, the more he fears them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


/_In homes where the housekeepers’ 
~- tastes are refined, 

) And delights of the bath understood, 
Pure Ivory Soap is the soap 
ke that you find, | 
S) With everything else that is good. ¢ 


») Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cia’ti. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS., 
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Pears’ 


Soap is matchless for 
the complexion, and 
for all toilet purposes 
it is unequalled in 
economical, harmless 
cleansing power. 
Once tried, always 
used by ‘people of 


taste everywhere. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a_ wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 


Pears’ (the original) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 





The Cooking-School Girl, 


no matter how adept, can make no better soups than may the beginner who uses 


Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 


Extract ot BEEF 


as “stock.” It takes the place of the old fashioned soup-bone and gives to soups 
a flavor obtainable in no otherway. Notrouble or mystery in its use. “Culinary 
Wrinkles” gives many recipes for soups, sauces, etc., and is mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to 


buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland 


H&C° 
rane? 


Oo White China. 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. 
Being Rambling Recollections of 
Many Years of My Life. By the 
Author of “Manners and Social 
Usages” and “A _ Transplanted 
Rose.” With a Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


The book may be opened at any page and 
the eye will be greeted by the name of some 


| figure of national reputation, and most likely a 


bit of lively incident or an anecdote that throws 
light upon his or her character. It is the note- 
book of one whose fortune it was to be thrown 
into the company of the makers of history, and 
who cherished with appreciation the most of 


| what she observed and heard when in that com- 
| pany.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


The whole book is a delight.—Boston Ad- 
verti ser, 

Mrs. Sherwood has had an interesting life, 
and she has made an especially interesting nar 
native of its incidents.—NV. VY. Press. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Face Powder 


makes the cumplesion { 
soft, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the sensi- 
tive nerves and brings ¢ 
the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Powder 
and Greatest Beautifier ¢ 
in the world. Jake “| 
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other 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ( 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Mentholette 


ett true i ‘he Cure. in- 
| Menthol — , Toothache, and other 
paine simply rubbing, This curious remedy. used | in 
pan for ages can now be Bet a larger size, called 

LINR, issold at Ze. 
British Government 
warded a Medal for this 

—— te October, 1**5. 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White Street, N. Y — By Mall 10, 
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LONDON CRIES AND 
SIGHTS. 

BY EMMA J. GRAY 

Il 

MONG the more frequent cries in all 

4 districts, but particularly in the crowd 

ed business and shopping sections, are those 

of cabmen and omnibus - conductors, 

For example: ‘ Pie'dilly.” “ Full inside.” 

lgherup.” “Keb,sir? Keb, madam?” and 

it the railway stations, “‘Glawster Rowd,” 

Igh Street,” ‘‘ Kenzint'un,”  “ King’s 
Krauss,” ‘‘ Menshun 'Ouse,” ‘* Wes'minster,” 

8'n' Jimes-iz Pawk,” ‘* Victawia,” ete. 

In London, as at home, many saleable arti- 
cles are carried on the head, only London 
differs from American cities in this being a | 
more frequent custom, But in considering | 
this thought we must remember that London 
is the most populous city in the world, and | 
therefore there are more salesmen in it, and | 
they must take their own way to dispose of | 
their stuffs. And odd as many of their cus 
toms now seem, the London of the last cen 
tury was more peculiar still. For instance, 
among the cries of that period were “ Jaw- 
work up and under jaw-work; a whole pot 
for a half-penny; hazelnuts!” “ New-laid 
eggs, eight a groat—crack ‘em and try ‘em;” 
and among the sights was brick-dust carried 
on the backs of asses and sold for a penny a 
juart. And “ Tiddy Diddy Doll, lol, lol, 
lol,” the vender of hot gingerbread, who was 
counted a king of tradesmen. He dressed 
an individual of rank, wore a ruffled 
shirt, white silk stockings, and laced suit of 
He also wore a white wig and a 
cocked hat decorated with a long feather 
He amused the people who gathered around 
him by his nonsense, some of which was the 
following 

I live two steps underground, with a 
wiscom, riscom, and why not. Walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen. My shop is on the 
second floor back wards, with a brass knocker | 
it the door. Here's your nice gingerbread, 
your spiced gingerbread, which will melt in 
your mouth like a red-hot brickbat, and 
rumble in your inside like Punch in his 
wheelbarrow!" after which he sang “ Tiddy 
Diddy Doll, lol, lol, lol,” and therefore his 
nickname was Tiddy Doll 

But we must leave the old and modern | 
London cries and introduce the monkey, | 
who is indeed a frequent sight here, and, like | 
Tiddy Doll, is arrayed most fantastically. 
He is a prominent character, and collects 
no end of money for his owner, the organ- 
grinder. The first notice we have of his 
arrival is from his master, who grinds out 
the opening notes of a familiar dance or 
song; scarcely has he played one bar of the 
same, however, before the monkey runs u 
the hall door before which they are ote 
ing, far enough to reach the knocker, which 
he lifts, allows to drop twice or thrice, and 
then runs down again, and waits expectant 
ly. In a few moments the maid appears, 
smiles pleasantly at the monkey, closes the 
door and retires, only to return a few mo 
ments later with pennies in her hand. When 
this collection is made, the monkey runs off | 
satisfied, only to repeat a similar action at | 
the house next door. Indeed, he does not 
always wait for the money to come before | 
leaving, for he seems to know it will be all 
right when the maid smiles, and in his burry 
and greed for coin runs on to the next door, 
opened by the time the money is brought | 
to the one he has just left. And thus the 
organ-grinder and his monkey make their 
tour around the squares, and when night has 
come many sovereigns are often the collec 
tion of a singie day 

Not so fortunate are the minstrel troupes. 
These everybody dislikes,as they are so very | 
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as 
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rough and rude. They appear at dinner- 
time, which hour in London is seven o'clock. 
Their costume is after the fashion of head 
waiters—in dress suits; their hats are straw | 
and their ties grotesque. Their faces are 
blackened, their lips unnaturally red, and 
their eyes seem as unnaturally large. They 
all carry musical instruments, particularly 
the banjo, bones, and violin; their instru- 
ments are out of tune, and they neither play 
nor sing well, Do what you may, yeu can- 
not drive them off if they decide to sing and 
dance before your house ; the only possible 
protection you have to keep them from 
climbing up and gazing into the basement 
windows is to draw down the shades. In- 
deed, shades are alone your safety, and it is 
always best to draw them at once, If the 
house is thus protected they will even yet 
make hideous noises and ~ oe and knock, 
but if no attention is shown to them they 
tire in time and pass on, Little boys and 
girls often sing and dance in the streets for 
pennies; it seems sad to see their unchildish 
faces looking up so wistfully for what may 
be thrown down, Street pianists are also 
frequently heard, and may or may not be 
accompanied by cornet-players, and also vo- 
calists. The pianos are carried around on 
hand or donkey carts, the company walking 
alongside. It is not infrequently the case | 
that very fair concerts are thus given, a col- 
lection, of course, taken afterwards. Some- | 
times the vocalists wear evening dress and 
masks ; again they wear very ordinary street 
costume 

Punch and Judy shows are daily exhibited, 
the crowd gathered around in every respect 
being similar to what is seen around the 
organ-grinder in a third-class neighborhood 
in America. Tricks too are shown; for ex- 
ample, boys crawling into wooden boxes, 





| or <- close to which he has worked. 
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drawing the covers over them, locking them, 
and when it would seem that ~~ must sure- 
ly have smothered, they langhingly craw! out 
again. Of course after every exhibition their 
hats are passed to the standers-by, and dwell. 
ing-houses and shops are also visited for the 
same purpose. 

Perhaps nothing strikes a stranger as a 
greater sight in all London than the “ cad- 
dies.” These are poor men and boys, the 
most beggarly of beggars, who always swasm 
around a cab. Two whistles bring a han- 
som, one whistle a four-wheeler, and almost 
on the instant these whistles are answered, 
and by the side of your cab stands the cad- 
die, to open the door, for which he must be 
paid. Should you have luggage. several cad- 
dies will keep up with the horse all the way 
to the station, each man with the hope he 
will be the fortunate one to secure the six- 
pence, shilling, or whatever you may give. 
t is always an amusing sigh!, however, to 
watch the faces of both cabbies and caddies 
after they are paid, for it seems to be an 
unwritten rule among them in any ease to 
be dissatisfied, and they usually loudly ery 
for more. 

The sidewalk painter is another interest 
ing sight, entertaining alike to both young 
and old. All readers of Charles Dickens «)- 
ready know how deftly and rapidly this ar 
tist applies the colored chalks and crayons. 
There is always a line of four or five scenes, 
with a broad margin of chalk between to 
represent the frame, and after he has finish- 
ed, the poor fellow waits for pennies, sitting 
down on the chill stone walk, or leaning 
against the brick or marble slab of the house 
It is 
difficult to pass these men by with only a 
look, they seem so hungry and cold, and yet 
one must have gold in plenty to remember 
in ever so small a way the poor men and 
women we meet in one half-hour in London. 

Close to the curb-stone another strange 
sight will often meet you. This is a post- 
er pasted flat on the sidewalk, instead of on 
a fence or side wall; again, this bill is on the 
sidewalk close to the curb, held in place by 
a stone at each of the four corners. 

Among the beautiful London sights, we 
will mention but two—the pigeons found in 
St. Paul's church-yard, the Westminster Ab- 
bey and British Museum grounds. Some of 
them are very pretty, and remind the travel.- 
ler of St. Mark’s in Venice. These birds 
never receive injury, but seem to be the 
petted treasures of even the humblest Lon- 
doner. And the street parks are also very 
beautiful, with their trees, shrubs, and be- 
wildering multitude of blossoms; and so if 
London is a city of queer sights and cries, 
it is also a city of rare loveliness, the loveli- 
ness that may be enjoyed by the poorest of 


the poor quite as much as by the wealthy | 


traveller or the titled aristocrat. 


USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

Victoria Wafers.—One pint of sweet milk, 
1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 teaspoonful of but- 
ter, a light pint of sifted flour, a half- 
pound of granulated sugar, a teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon. Have ready a pair of 
wafer irons, heated, and delicately greased 
with the purest lard. Drop into the centre 
of one leaf a half-table-spoonful of the above 
batter, plunge the irons into the fire after 
shutting down the lid close, and in two min- 
utes the wafer will be nicely browned. Cut 
off all the batter that exudes around the 
edges, remove the wafer from the iron with 
a fork, rolling it up at the same time, and no 
nicer dish can be served upon the tea table. 

Hickorynut Cake.—One cup of butter, 2 
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Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


: Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
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cups of sugar, 3 cups of flonr, 4 eg 
of cold water, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, 2 cupfuls of 
hickorynut kernels. Beat the eggs very 
light, after separating the whites from the 
pee cream the butter, and sift the flour. 
f you wish the cake rich, substitute sweet 
milk for water. Mix in the usual way, add- 
ing the nuts and seda the last thing. The 
cream of tartar should be sifted into the 
flour before the batter is mixed. Put to bake 
in a quick oven the moment the ingredients 
are all blended. 

Marion's Gingerbread.—One cup of brown 
sugar, 1 cup of butter, 1 cup of molasses, 
8 eggs, 1 cupful of sour milk, 4 teaspoonfuls 
of ginger, 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, half- 
teaspoonful of cloves, 8 cupfuls of flour. 
The spices are measured after being ground. 
Be sure that the molasses is not syrup, but 
of the plainer sort. Sift the flour twice, beat 
the eggs separately and very light, cream 
the butter and sugar together, and add the 
spice and soda last, after they are well mixed 
with the heated molasses. Bake carefully, 
because gingerbread is the easiest to burn of 
all cakes. Bake either in a mould or shallow 
pan, as faney may direct. 

Cream Batter Pudding. —A half-pint of 
sour cream, a half-pint of sweet milk, a half- 
pint of flour, 3 eggs, a salt-spoonful of salt, 
a half-teaspoonful of soda. Beat the whites 
and yolks of the eggs separately and add 
the whites last. Bake in a regularly heated 
but moderate oven. A ~ nice sauce for 
this pudding is made by adding to a half- 
pint cupful of milk a table-spoonful of flour 
or corn-starch, first wetted with a little cold 
milk. Then cream a half-cupful of butter 
and a whole one of granulated white sugar 
smoothly together. When the flour and 
milk have boiled two or three minutes, add 
the sugar and butter. Stir well together on 








SUPPLEMENT 


. 1 cup | the fire, but do not keep it on long enough to 
be 


il. Flavor with extract of vanilla, and 
serve in a sauce-boat. 

Corn- Meal Pudding.—Put into the bottom 
of a bowl the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs, 
83 heaping table-spoonfuls of meal that 
has been well sifted, and half a cupful of 
white sugar. Mix these ingredients well 
fame, and then stir in slowly 1 quart of 
bo ing milk. Return to the kettle and boil 
five minutes, stirring constantly. After this 
batter has become quite cool add to it the 


beaten whites of 2 eggs. Then pour it into 
a pudding-dish, and bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven. Serve with cream and sugar, 


or any sauce that you may fancy. 

A Cold Pudding for Sunday. — Six eggs, 
leaving out the whites of 5, 3 conpuentel of 
flour or corn-starch, 2 table-spoonfuls of white 
sugar, 1} pints of new milk. Beat the eggs 
light, and add to them the sugar and flour. 
Boil the milk, and pour it gradually to the 
other ingredients, stirring briskly all the time. 
Then return all together to the fire, and stir 
continually until the custard is well thick- 
ened. Have ready a china dessert-dish, 
its bottom well covered with small squares 
of stale sponge steeped in wine. Pour the 
custard over, and sprinkle over the top 
either grated cinnamon or nutmeg, as you 
may prefer. Another way to serve it is to 
whip up the 5 whites of eggs left over until 
stiff yn to stand alone, and then add to 
them gradually 5 teaspoonfuls of pulverized 
sugar. Heap this méringue over the pud- 
ding, and brown lightly with a hot shovel 
held within a half-inch of the top. 

Sweet Damson Pickle.—Seven pounds of 
fruit, 3 pounds of sugar, 14 pints of the best 
vinegar, 1 table-spoonful of cloves, the same 
of mace, 2 of allspice, and stick cinnamon to 
taste. Boil all together until done, which 
should be before falling to pieces. 








Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
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“The gentleness of its action 
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cism.—Chicago Tribune. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 


Illustrated by Apert E. STERNER. 
Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 00; Half Calf, $2 oo. 

The portrayal of nature alone would give 


the book bigh rank, but the story sets the 
poem to music.—Chicago Times. 


AFTERMATH 


Part Second of ‘“‘A Kentucky 
Cardinal.” Square 32mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00; Half Calf, 
$2 00. 

A slender stream of tender and delicate 
imagining, filtered through = which is 
almost poetry —New York Observer. 





By JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Mr. Allen writes from within. 
story as within a room, and deals- with the heart of 
things, not with the surface. 
have too much of James Lane Allen's style of romanti- 


He sits within bis 


The world can never 
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FLUTE AND VIOLIN 
And Other Kentucky Tales and 
Romances. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; 
Silk Binding, $2 25. 


Fiction of bigh artistic value, fiction to be 
read and remembered as something rare, fine, 
and deeply touching—New York Indepen- 
dent. 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION 

Of Kentucky, and Other Ken- 
tucky Articles. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


The first adequate treatment of an inter- 
esting subject—adequate both in respect of 
knowledge and of literary skill —New 
York Sun. 
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CHAPTER L 
FARM-HOUSK AND MANSION, 


‘* 1 00D -MORNING, mademoiselle. The roads are 
¥ dusty and the sun is hot. May we have a drink 
from your well?” 

The speaker was a gay-looking, handsome youth. He 
stood in the door of the farm-house kitchen, fanning bhim- 
self with his hat. Pausy Wilson stopped scouring her 
tins and looked at him, Blushingly she answered his 
question 
ue Yes, sir. Ill fetch some water to you as soon as I 
have drawn it fresh.” 

‘Thank you. You will, however, let me draw the 
water. Ll am sure it must take more strength than 
yours 
" Oh no,” said Pansy, laughing a silvery little laugh. 
‘It is nothing to me. I draw it a dozen times a day. 
You could not do it so well as I.” 

Nevertheless, Harry Preston accompanied the girl to 
the well and tried to help her. Creak went the old well- 
chain, up came the bucket, dripping with cool, clear, 
sweet water, and a minute later Pansy stood before the 
carriage with a pitcher and tumbler. 

‘Gracious, Harry!” exclaimed a young lady on the 
front seat. Under her breath, she continued: ‘* Where 
did you find such a pink and white beauty? A perfect 
wood - nymph, a queen of the mosses, with her glorious 
hair and purple eyes. They are purple, Harry—think of 
it! I declare, I never saw such eyes! And such a funn 
old dress, with her sleeves rolled up!” Then to the girl, 
** How do you do, my pretty little Sylvia?” 

‘* Pretty well, ma'am, thank you. My name is Pansy, 
and I am sorry not to be dressed any better. But, you 
see, in a farm-house there is so much to do every morn- 
ing 

Pansy! That suitstheeyes. But no, thou art Sylvia, 
child—essence of the words. Never mind thy dress. I 
will call some Sunday and see thee in thy best gown. 
Thy face, little girl! —I love thee for the sweet look in 
thy eyes, and I throw thee a kiss for this cool drink of 
New England water. Can one find such water elsewhere 
than among these hills? The sweetest, pearliest of liquids, 
sana lime, sans dust.” 

So saying, Kate Preston tossed a kiss from her fingers, 
and handed down the empty glass. 

Pansy smiled and blushed, and was conscious of grave, 
interested glances from a serious gentleman who was 
driving, and who sat beside Miss Preston. He said nothing, 
however, beyond a quiet ‘‘ Thank you,” as he returned the 
ylass. 
wie If I come and see thee, charming Sylvia, wilt thou 
show me thy hens’ nests, and milk thy pet cow for me?” 
said the merry Kate, as the carriage drove away 

Pansy bowed to her and the lady on the back seat, who 
nodded kindly, as to an acquaintance, Then, as the party 
disappeared over the hill in the distance, Pansy's forehead 
knotted with genuine vexation. She sat on a rustic bench 
and tried to compose herself. ‘‘To think,” she mur- 
mured, ‘‘of those grand people catching me in such a 
state as this!” Here she remembered that her sleeves 
were rolled up, and although the occasion was gone, she 
pulled them impatiently es over her comely round 
arms. ‘‘ This old faded gown, and these horrid shoes 
down at the heel, and my hair in a perfect tangle!” Here 
she fairly cried, and said ‘ Shoo!” to Patience, her lame 
chicken, which had hobbled up to her and was about to 
fly to the accustomed perch on her shoulder. 

‘It couldn’t have been worse,” sighed Pansy. ‘The 
front walk wasn’t swept, and I was cleaning pans, and my 
face was red. No wonder they all looked at me. The 
gentleman who was driving was just perfectly shocked. 
That lady made fun of me, I wonder if she was his sis- 
ter. Oh dear, dear! deary me! It must be fine to bave 
such lovely dresses, and go riding in the mornings, and 
have no work to do. As for me—” 

It was long before our little maiden took up her work, 
finished cleaning the pans and coffee-pot, and got the din- 
ner for Seth, her brother. And then somehow the work 
dragged. It grew hot. The kitchen looked small; the 
whole house seemed dreary. She fancied herself dressed 
in a fine cape, and a hat with nodding, dancing plumes, 
sitting on luxurious cushions beside a pleasant, serious- 
faced gentleman, behind swift shining horses, breathing 
the delicious morning air from the hill-tops. Poor little 
girl! 

Meanwhile the people in the carriage expressed pity for 
this beautiful ‘child of nature,” as Kate Preston called 
her. Miss Hope told her guests of Pansy’s lonely lot and 
sturdy uncomplaining spirit, as she performed all her 
duties, unconscious of the interest of the village folk in 
her sweet face and lovely character. 

“Think of it!” Miss Hope said. ‘She is, 1 suppose, 
seventeen or eighteen years old, and bas never been 
twenty-five miles away from the farm. She does all the 
work, takes care of the milk of six cows, makes butter, 
drives an old horse and wagon to the village, and sells but- 
ter and eggs to me and others. She does her own sewing, 
and makes Seth’s shirts. She cultivates her little garden 
of sweet- pease, hollyhocks, and balsams, not omitting 
herbs for winter use. She picks berries and selis them. 
Sundays she and Seth go regularly to church, and it 
touches me to see her efforts to make herself look fine. 
But I could not offer to ae her in any way. She is very 
proud and sensitive. Seth is a good man, but many years 
older than Pansy. He is absor in his oats and oxen. 
He runs a saw-mill down there, besides his farm, and, I 
dare say, makes a living. 

** But it would never occur to him to spend any of his 
money for Pansy’s pleasure. She slaves for him, She 
lights his pipe, and brings him the weekly paper, which is 
their sole news-dispenser. I have sometimes seen a wist- 
ful look in her soft eyes that brought the tears to mine. 
But nobody can do anything for her. I often wonder if 
her fate is to live and fade and die on this old place, as 
her gentle, sweet mother did before ber. 

“These New England farms are veritable prisons. It 
is one thing to make of them a retreat for city visitors in 
summer; quite another to live on them year in und year 


PANSY’S LOVERS. 


BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


out, eking a scanty living from these rocks, shut out 
during the stormy season from even such society as the 
ane village affords.” 

iss Hope spoke earnestly, and her friends were im- 
pressed. After an hour's drive ‘* the Mansion” was reach- 
ed. It was an old house modernized with all the improve- 
ments that money and taste could effect. In front lay a 
rich smooth lawn, with here and there trees in clumps or 
standing alone; verandas, shut in with honeysuckles and 
climbing roses, surrounded the house. The site was high, 
affording a fine view of acres of farm-land, with a range 
of hills beyond. 

Down in the valley there nestled the village of white 
houses with green blinds. A stream ran through the vil- 
lage, and twice or thrice it was caught and dammed and 
made to turn big wheels, which worked busy spindles. 
There were several factories lying along the stream, the 
chief source of wealth in this pluce, and the stores made 
a market for farm produce. 

The garden behind Judge Hope’s house led down 
through winding paths to a lovely lake, the reservoir of the 
factories’ power. New England has many beautiful wa- 
ters, but few whose banks are so finely contrasted—low 
and smooth on the eastern side, high, rocky, and densely 
wooded on the western. The lake curved and narrowed 
towards its source (its head, as the natives called it) some- 
thing like a broad river. Nothing could be more —— 
able than to row along the banks, peering into the dark 
woods, watching the sun go down, and the light depart 
from the fields and hills, till everything was veiled with 
the delightful ever-deepening twilight. Miss Hope owned 
two row-boats, and the young folks intended to discover 
every dear nook around the lake. 

Henry and Kate Preston were from Baltimore; Byron 
Whiting was Henry's college chum. The two young men 
were opposites in character, but none the less excellent 
friends. Byron was serious, professional, as becomes a 
tutor in his Alma Mater. 

Young Preston had made havoc of his college course. 
Heedless and irresponsible, he preferred larks to honors. 
How he had ever got into college was a mystery to those 
who knew him. fie managed to keep along till his Junior 
ee a prank too openly done procured his dismissal. 

he failure brought more grief to the father’s heart than 
to the son’s. A yacht, a horse, a bicycle, quickly solaced 
mrp who, without being wildly extravagant, led a life 
of self-seeking pleasure. 

Kate was imperious and brilliant. She admired her 
brother and joined in his fun. She also greatly liked 
‘the Professor,” as she called Mr. Whiting, and teased 
him whenever he was particularly serious. Kate was a 
typical Southern girl, yet she adored New England, and 
found the village folk an interesting study. 

The trio had been invited by Miss Hope to spend a 
month at her father’s country house. As the judge was 
in Europe, the young people had house and grounds all to 
themselves. Certain it is they had no intention of spend- 
ge single dull day. 

o return to Pansy. She had the old-fashioned habit 
of keeping a journal, and in it she wrote, that night: 

“IT have had a real adventure, and a disagreeable one, 
too. 1 was scouring my pans and whistling (which is 
most unladylike), when a gentleman appeared in the door 
of our kitchen. I was scairt almost to death, and show- 
ed my discomposure by getting red in the face. I wish 
I could overcome this annoying habit of blushing at 
the least thing. Well, he wanted some water to drink. 
Miss Hope's carriage was at the gate, and she was in it, 
and another lady, and another gentleman. I drew nice 
fresh water from the well, and carried it to the folks. I 
had on my faded pink calico, and my sleeves were rolled 
up. I was dreadfully mortified. Jim Sands said there 
were a lot of grand people at the Mansion, and I guess I 
have seen them. The lady called me Silver, and I'm sure 
I don’t know why, for I am all sunburnt, and anything 
but white. She called me pretty, and I have been looking 
at myself to see if 1 am. Theres a crack right across m 
glass, and I don’t believe anybody would look pretty with 
her face askew and half an inch apart, which comes from 
a crack in the mirror. I wish our house had verandas 
like Judge Hope’s. I wish I could go to school. Oh, 
what's the use of wishing? But I have made up my mind 
to one thing—I won’t marry Jim Sands, even to please 
Seth.” 

CHAPTER IL 
REFUGE. 


OnE morning, soon after Pansy’s “ adventure,” she 
started to spend the day in the woods. Seth was away; 
there was no dinner to get; she had the luxury of a holi- 
day. She took a pail for berries, a luncheon of cookies, 
biscuit, and ham, and her favorite book, Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake. This was a gift from her only sister, now dead, 
and was usually kept wrapped in tissae-paper in her 
bureau drawer. Putting it in her pocket, she climbed 
merrily over fences, walked briskly across lots, Les 
huckleberries on the way, till her pail grew heavy an 
the sun hot. She was well acquainted with every cow 
path — the hills, and now turned into a wooded walk 
that ascended till she could look out upon the lake. 
There, at the foot of a great rock, she threw herself on the 
ground, tossed off her hat, let the breeze play upon her 
cheeks, and began to eat her luncheon and read. She 
turned to the scene of “ The Chase,” and was soon inter- 
ested in the stirring description. She had read it many 
times before, but now again felt her heart beating with 
tender pity for the poor stag, and breathed a sigh of relief 
as the animal 

Tarned him from the opposing rock ; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen, 
Soon lost to nd and vr =. 


In the deep Trosache’ wildest 
His solitary refoge took. 


So absorbed was Pansy she did not notice how late or 
how dark it was growing. It was three o'clock, and for 
some time there had been mutterings of distant thunder. 
The lake was overspread with a steel-gray color, and there 
was a hush among the trees. The breeze was gone, and 
the birds were still. The air was sultry and oppressive. 


The leaves hung fainting. Nature was holding her 
breath, like an animal crouching and shivering before 
springing upon its prey. A watchful little farmer's 
daughter should have noted all these ominous signs of an 
approaching tempest and run home. Not till there came 
a vivid flash of lightning, followed by a heavy roll of 
thunder, did Pansy spring, startled, to her feet. A few 
large drops of rain fell. Catching up her pail of berries, 
she started to fly, when, crash! she was thrown violently 
upon the ground by some heavily falling body. The 
berries flew in all directions. The book fell from her 
hand, and she lay for a few seconds dazed and terrified. 
A man had tumbled from the rock above, and Pansy was 
soon aware that he was worse off than herself. He tried 
to rise and go to her assistance, but, instead, clasped his 
ankle, and groaned in a tone that left no doubt that he 
was in real distress. Pansy, finding that she was not 
killed by a thunder-bolt, raised herself, and saw sitting 
upon the ground, both hands grasping his ankle, Mr. 
Preston. He spoke in a merry, bantering tone, to set her 
at her ease. 

** Ten thousand pardons, my dear young lady. Do be- 
lieve this was unintentional, the purest accident. I exe- 
crate myself as the most awkward of mortals. I cannot 
even pick you up, owing to a most excruciating pain in 
my foot. You will have to reverse the rules of gallantry 
and help me. Can you come here? Oh! That was an 
awful twinge.” 

Harry was pale and almost ready to faint from the 
slight exertion he had made to go to  <-. assistance. 

‘he girl had quite recovered her composure, and swiftly 
came to his side. 

‘* see you have sprained your ankle,” said she. ‘‘If you 
would take off your shoe, you might feel better.” 

‘That's just the thing I cannot do,” he said, looking 
at herruefully. ‘‘ Do you suppose, now, that you—” 

Pansy quickly took a penknife from her pocket, and 
kneeling beside him, dexterously cut the shoelacing, and 
pulling the leather away from the ankle, gave room to 
the rapidly swelling flesh. The rain was falling faster 
and faster. Pansy wet her handkerchief and bound it 
around the sprain. It brought ashade of relief to Harry's 
face. Neither had noti the gathering fury of the 
storm. The boughs were swaying and swinging in the 
wind, The waves on the lake below were throwing off 
white-caps. A mist had settled on the further shore, and 
was being blown swiftly across the lake's surface. The 
blackness lightened somewhat as the rain began to fall. 
Lightning and thunder vied with each other, flash after 
flash, peal upon peal, rolling and crashing terribly. Pansy 
suddenly remembered her book. The covers were wet 
and spoiled. There was no time to bewail its lost beauty 
- she placed it in her pocket. She must think what to 

0. 

“It is very dangerous to be under trees during a thun- 
der-storm,” she said. 

‘‘Is it? Then seek safety for yourself, little maid. 
You can do no good by remaining here and being killed 
with me. I have doubtless met my fate. ‘ Found life- 
less at the foot of a rock, struck by lightning,’ my obitu- 
ary will read. But you will live long and happily. 
Really, Miss Wilson, you must run to some sort of shelter. 
I cannot move a single step. Do run away,” Harry con- 
tinued, as Pansy stood irresolute, the rain falling on her 
face. 

“Why, how stupid I am!” she suddenly exclaimed. 
‘*Mona lives close by, down the hill there. She is as 
strong as aman. And Mona likes me; I often go to see 
her. Now you just keep perfectly still.” 

‘*Who’s Mona?” demanded Harry; but Pansy was off 
like a deer, plunging between dripping branches, leaving 
her hat on one, tearing her frock more than once, but 
never pausing till she reached a small cabin in a cleared 
space on the shore of the lake. In the open doorway, 
placidly regarding the storm, an Indian woman sat. She 
made way for the girl with a grunt and some show of 
surprise. 

** Oh, Mona!” cried Pansy, in short breathless sentences; 
*‘come, quick! There’s a man lying in the woods; he 
fell from Prospect Rock and sprained his ankle; he’ll die 
out there in the storm. Come, Mona, do! Please bring 
him here.” 

Pansy had turned and was darting back up the hill. 
The Indian threw a cloak over ber shoulders, grasped her 
stick, and followed. 

By the time they reached the unfortunate lad he was, 
in truth, more dead than alive. The storm was at its 
height. Everything was whirling and black. Torrents of 
rain filled the hollows with pools and made the walking 
slippery. Yellow lightning penetrated every inch of 
space, and great rolls of thunder followed. Small trees 
were torn from their roots, and a locust-tree not far away 
was riven by a stroke. Pansy seemed not to notice the 
storm, although she was usually timid, and would crawl 
between two feather beds at the first sound of thunder. 
The Indian lost no time. Withouta word, she picked up 
Mr. Preston as though he had been a child, flung him 
over her shoulder, and took long, rapid strides down the 
hill. Pansy followed, and in a few minutes they came to 
Mona’s home. The single room contained a mattress 
stuffed with straw, in one corner, and there Harry was 
laid, so thankful for the rest and shelter that he shut his 
eyes and was silent. 

Now the old woman threw sticks of wood into the 
rugged fireplace and soon had a bright blaze, most wel- 
come to the drenched adventurers. She pinned up an 
old quilt for a screen, and made Pansy take off her wet 
things, dressing her in a queer petticoat, waist, and 
blanket. The girl laughed and blushed. Harry was 
likewise disrobed of his coat, trousers, and vest, and cov- 
ered with a blanket. The clothes hung around the fire, 
and soon the small room was filled with the steam of their 
drying. . 

ona next put some herbs in a small kettle, which she 
hung over the fire. From time to time she wet a cloth in 
the infusion and wrapped it around the swollen ankle. 
This gave wonderful relief, and Harry breathed a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

Pansy,” he suid (he could not see ber through the 
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screening quilt), “‘ you are the pluckiest girl I ever saw. 
You showed rare presence of mind,too. You werea fairy. 
You lifted a magic wand, and, lo! out of the storm a 
witch a red—we were housed, warm and dry. You 
wonderful Mona, I owe you perhaps my life. I shall 
never forget it, although you gave me a big wrench when 
you me over your shoulder. That terrific thunder 
was awful, beyond anything I ever dreamed of. Say, 
Pansy, is Mona a gnome who has whisked us away from 
mortal sight and buried us in her underground cavern?” 

And Pansy answered, catching his mood, *‘ No; this is 
the bower on the lonely isle, and Mona is Lady Marga- 
ret, and I am Ellen Douglas, and you are Snowdoun’s 
knight.” 

Wi , Pansy,” exclaimed Harry, in surprise, ‘* that is 
Walter t! How do you know about him?” 

** Because I read him and love him,” the girl answered, 
simply. 

It was six o’clock before the storm passed, and the 
wood-birds issued from their retreat, preened their wet 
feathers, and sang their evening songs. Pansy had put on 
her own clothes, torn, streaked, and tumbled. She did 
not wish Harry to see her, but Mona took down the screen 
and revealed him in a most dejected-looking state. So 
they concluded to laugh together at their plight, and 
Pansy felt relieved. She prepared to leave the cabin. 
“I must go,” she said, ‘‘to Miss Hope's and make them 
come for you with the carriage.” 

It was fully three miles, and the ground was soaked. 
Mona, who had scarcely spoken, said: 

“You stay. Igo. Icatch nocold. You keep up the 
fire.” 

Pansy did not like the arrangement, but the Indian was 
already gone, and she felt obliged to do as she was bidden. 

“Pansy,” said Harry—‘‘I beg pardon—Miss Wilson—” 

‘*Oh, you may call me Pansy. Everybody does.” 

** Well, don’t you want to know how I came to fall like 
a great avalanche on a poor little girl? I had wandered 
to the rock by chance, and was sketching you into my 
landscape. You sat there so delightfully unconscious. 
As you rose to go, I stooped over to speak to you, and 
some earth and loose rock must have given way. That's 
how I fell. And I regret to say that I left my sketching 
materials up there, and some very good amateur work 
is soaked and spoiled. It is a sad loss to the art world! 
But you looked—well, just fine! What book were you so 
absorbed in?” 

“Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Have you ever read it?” 

**Oh, that’s where the Scott came in. Have | read it? 
Perhaps. A long time ago, that is. Isn't that a queer 
sort of book for you? I mean,I shouldn't have thought 
—that is, it isn’t one’s idea of a country book, you know.” 

**A country book! Why, that’s just what it is! It’s all 
country, and that is why I like it. It is full of lovely 
wood paths, with deep gloomy lakes, with vine-covered 
islands in them. And some of the men are grand and 
good. But some are wicked robbers. Ellen is the sweet- 
est girl lknow. And I love the old harper.” 

‘I dare say. What else have you read?” 

‘* Oh, a great deal else. Pollok’s Course of Time, The 
Pilgrim's Progress, Milton's Paradise Lost, and History of 
the Mexican War, and Robinson Crusoe (Jim Sands lent me 
that), and Fox’s Book of Martyrs,and Essays on Christian 
Living, and Pope's Hssays, and Young's Night Thoughts.” 

Harry was intensely amused; but at the mention of the 
owner of Robinson Crusoe he frowned, and asked, rather 
crossly, ‘‘ Jim Sands? and who is he?” 

Pansy was ashamed of her humble admirer just then, 
and she answered, in an indifferent tone: *‘ Oh, just one of 
the boys. He’s always been good to me, and taken me to 
school on his sled. 1 used to think there was nobody like 
him, but now—” Pansy paused, reflecting just what the 
state of her mind was. She wished to be truthful. 

** But now—?” asked Harry. 

‘*I don’t care much for him now. Not since I have 
seen more of the world. He's dreadfully freckled, and 
his hair is pretty near red. But he knows lots, and could 
always do the hardest examples. Seth says he’s bound 
to be a successful man.” 

‘*T don’t see how you can possibly like a fellow with a 
freckled face and red hair,” said Harry. 

“ Well, but Jim’s a real kind-hearted fellow. He would 
do anybody a good turn. And so I can’t help liking him 
—that is, a little.” 

“Pansy,” said Harry, ‘‘vou say you have had some 
experience with the world. Tell me whom you have met 
that you like better than Jim.” The young man turned a 
laughing, handsome face towards her. 

‘1 like my brother better,” said Pansy. 
to wet your foot again. 
will bring on fever.” 

Harry submitted with excellent grace while the hot 
bandage was again applied to his foot. He watched her 
strong, shapely, sunburnt little hands, and the kindly 
sweet face bending near him. Suddenly it seemed to him 
the most beautiful face he had ever seen—a face that he 
would like always to have near to look upon. He raised 
himself, seized her gently by the hands, and held her fast, 
while he looked gravely into her eyes. 

“ Brothers are counted out, you know. Tell me whom 
you like best of all.” 

Pansy was a little frightened. She drew in her breath 
and shut her mouth tightly. She drew her hands away, 
and quietly, with dignity, returned Harry’s look. Woman 
like, she felt herself mistress of the situation. 

‘** Well, I will tell you, but please don’t repeat it. I 
like that gentleman who was driving when. you stopped 
at our gate and asked for water. He was so serious and 
pleasant. I know he is good. Oh, I like him ever so 
much!” she said, enthusiastically. 

Harry started and looked annoyed. A scowl spread 
over his forehead. 

‘“* What! that Byron Whiting? Tbatold Puritan? Why, 
you silly child, he’s old enough to be your father! Be- 
sides, you don’t know him.” 

**You don’t need to know some people to like them. 
There are people, especially men, the more you know 
them, the less you ]''': them.” 

What a clever little woman she was! . 

‘* But, Pansy, dear Pansy, listen to me. Byron is poor. 
He hasn’t any prospects. He was my chum in college, 
but he is a great deal older than Iam. Oh, don’t you go 
to liking him best! He would not make a girl like you 
happy. You ought to marry a rich young man.” 

**Who’s talking about marrying?” said Pansy, scorn- 


** But it’s time 
And if you talk so much you 
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fully. ‘I am not, nor thinking about it, either. I know 
one thing—Mr. Whiting would never be rude and horrid.” 

Harry came to his senses. Suddenly he realized that he 
was behaving like a cad. 

‘*Was I rude and horrid to you, Pansy?” 

‘** That's what I call it,” said Pansy. 

“I’m sorry, child ; 1 am sorry,” but, with a groan, he 
added, ‘‘ How my foot does ache!” 

That was tact. Gain a woman’s compassion, and her 
anger vanishes. 

‘You are suffering,” said Pansy, ‘‘and I can do no- 
thing for you. I wish Mona would come back.” 

‘There is one thing you can do for me.” 

** What is that?” 

‘* Read to me out of your book.” 

Pansy asked for nothing better. She placed herself in 
the doorway, not only to catch the fading light, but to 
watch for the Hope carriage. The road ran behind Mona’s 
place. She began to be impatient at the delay. However, 
she took the book from her pocket, and read smoothly 
and with true expression many of her favorite passages. 
Indeed, she knew them by heart, and repeated rather than 
read them. 

‘*Isn’t Fitz-James brave and splendid?” she cried out, 
after a time. ‘And Malcolm too! Every lady had her 
true knight in those days.” 

Pansy sighed for a return of the age of chivalry. She 
looked dreamily into the gathering darkness. he fire 
was quite out. A cool night-wind stirred the branches. 
Down at the lake the little waves splashed against the 
shore. A wood-thrush sang his plaintive bell-toned notes 
in the forest not faraway. Fire-flies darted here and there. 
Locusts made shrill noises. Tree-toads croaked hoarsely. 
How lonely it was here! How long they were in fetching 
the carriage! And Seth must have come home, and found 
no supper ready for him. 

Silence deepened in the woods, and the darkness settled 
down. The next instant the hoarse, eerie scream of the 
screech-owl was heard in the near-by thicket. Harry 
shivered. He cowered under the blanket. 

‘My, but it’s uncanny here! Fearful things those 
owls. Weird, like accusing evil spirits,” moaned Harry. 
** Horrid old hut! I might be murdered here in cold blood, 
and I believe that old hag is capable of sticking a knife 
into me. Tomahawks her people use, and they om § 
their victims afterwards. Ugh! every hair is on end. 
And I cannot move this beastly foot. Do they have wolves 
here, | wonder? I wish I could at least crawl over and 
shut the door and keep from being eaten alive. No, I 
positively cannot move.” 

And then came Byron Whiting’s welcome voice: ‘‘ Why, 
Harry, old chum, where are you? It’s dark as midnight 
here. Oh, there you are,” as Mona threw a fagot on the 
smouldering coals and the light brightened the room. 

‘* Yes,” said Harry, feebly. ‘‘ What made you so long 
in coming?” 

**Came just as soon as she brought word. Kate and I 
were expecting you every minute, hoping you had found 
safety from the tornado in somebody’s house or barn. 
We had not the least idea what direction you took when 
you went out. Then came this queer Indian woman. 
She stalked in and said, laconically: ‘Man sprained ankle. 
Come. Carriage.’ So we harnessed up and came as quick- 
ly as possible. I brought Mr. Martin, that I might look 
after you. NowlI will pick you up as carefully as I can, 
but I may have to hurt you a little. Fact is, we're turned 
upside down without you at tlie house.” 

** Fact is, I’m turned downside up,” said Harry, crossly. 
‘‘Where’s Pansy. You must take her home in the carriage 
first.” 

“* Where—the girl is—,” said Mona, looking around the 
door. ‘‘ Pansy gone home—found her trail.” 

“Well, then, we can only go home too,” said Byron. 
“Doubtless she is familiar with the paths, and can get 
along by herself.” 

Byron took up his friend with the utmost tenderness 
and bore him to the carriage. Harry slipped a fee into the 
hand of the squaw. ‘‘Thanks to the doctor and hostess,” 
he said, and Mona smiled graciously, as another woman 
might have done in the circumstances. 

Since they were only a mile from the Wilson farm, it 
seemed but right to drive thither and inquire whether 
Pansy had arrived safe at her home. Harry was ensconced 
on the back seat, and Mr. Martin drove carefully, as one 
accustomed to the roads even in the dark. No trace of 
Pansy appeared on the way. At the farm-house Seth 
was seen talking to a young man who was leaning over 
the gate. 

The story was told. No, Pansy had not come home. 
Seth seemed little concerned. ‘‘ Plucky girl, that. You 
needn't worry. She knows the way, and there’s nothing 
likely to hurt her. I guess she’s taken her favorite ramble 
path, as she calls it, through them woods there.” 

The young man leaning on the gate walked away, 
taking a course towards the woods indicated by Seth’s 
thumb. 

** Who is that man?” 

‘That's Jim Sands—a real likely chap, and he sets a 
heap by Pansy. “He'll find her.” 

Henry's foot must have given him a sudden twinge of 
pain, for he groaned, and said: ‘‘ For mercy’s sake, drive 
home! Don’t keep me out longer than can be helped. 
What a fuss, anyhow!” 

Byron gave the order to turn, but said, ‘I thought we 
came here at your request.” 

‘*You did. And now you will take me home and put 
me to bed at my request.” 

‘*Poor fellow!” thought Byron. ‘* He is in pain.” 

Where was Pansy? As she stepped out into the night 
air and started homeward, her thought being to get away 
before the rescuing party could arrive, a sudden fancy 
seized her to hunt for Mr. Preston’s book of sketches. 
She wanted to see how he had pictured her; and, be- 
sides, she might restore the things to him later, She 
climbed the hill once more, made her way easily to the 
top of the rock, and there in the bright starlight found 
the portfolio and many of the scattered papers. Al- 
though they were soaked with the rain, she managed to 
get them together, and then, instead of going down the hill 
and home by the road, retraced her steps of the morning, 
and took, as Seth had conjectured, the *‘ramble path.” 

When not far from home there was a voice: *‘ Hello, 
Pansy, is that you?” 

‘Oh, Jim, I'm awful glad to see you. 
to death.” 


I'm tired almost 
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“What made you? But never mind. Lean on me 
hard. I love to help you. I wil! always let you lean on 
me, if you will, Pansy.” 

“Don’t talk, Jim. Do have a little sense.” 

She took his arm and walked wearily home. 


(to BE CONTINUED.) 


THE EARLIER WORKS OF THOMAS 
HARDY. 


NE has moods in which the preference is for the old 
favorites rather than for the newer claimants upon 
attention, and in these the impulse to go to the library and 
take down from the shelf the familiar volumes which 
have been standing there in stately dignity awaiting the 
hour of leisure is too strong to be resisted. In such moods 
one turns with confidence and a sense of re to that 
great master of English fiction Thomas Hardy. He has 
never yet disappointed a lover, never failed to cheat the 
laggard afternoon of its weary tedium, never lost the old 
spell which holds his reader fast bound till the story 
comes to its ending. 


The choice may be made at random among Hardy's 
earlier novels, but the hand will be fortunate if on a sum- 
mer day it happens to select Fur from the Madding 
Crowd. Then that stalwart farmer Gabriel Oak, and 
the altogether bewitching Bathsheba Everdene, pathetic 
little Fanny Robin, and the rest of the cast, will again 
play their parts so naturally and with so much skill that 
the common day will recede, and the spectator for a while 
live in that wonderful Wessex of romance which is at 
least as real to us as Pall Mall or Broadway. There is 
a wholesome tonic, too, in the excitement of town life, 
eo to a note of incessant hurry and bustle, when one 
ives for a while among the sheep and the Jambs—though, 
for that matter, excitement is not absent there. Can there 
be a more intense moment than that faced by Gabriel Oak 
when in the gray and foggy dawn he jumps out of bed, 
tears to the pasture, and finds two bundred ewes lying 
mangled at the bottom of a chalk-pit; driven there by a 
reckless young dog, standing now dark and motionless 
against the sky, like Napoleon at St. Helena. Poor young 
dog, which had made a great mistake, supposing his busi- 
ness was to run after sheep, and so driving them into a 
corner, where their momentum had given them weight 
enough to break down a rotten railing and hurl them- 
selves to ruin over the edge of the pit. The loss of the 
sheep, many of them lambing ewes, was the death-blow 
to Farmer Oak’s matrimonial prospects, and the beginning 
of a long dance after beautiful, tantalizing Bathsheba, as 
who does not know that has read the tender and pass- 
ing intensely dramatic tale of simple love and manly 
stubbornness? 


Quite different, and distinguished for a most unusual 
situation, is that pure comedy, full of rollicking fun and 
unexpectedness of action and dénouement, which we find 
in The Hand of Ethelberta. Ethelbverta was the daugh- 
ter of a steady-going and very respectable English butler. 
She had received an education beyond her station, and, in 
due time, accepting a situation as governess in a family of 
wealth, became privately married to the only son, who 
soon died. His angry and unforgiving father died not 
long afterward, when the widow partially adopted Ethel 
berta, who had beauty, wit, and great cleverness. In due 
course of events, as the story runs, Ethelberta comes into 
possession of a fortune, which has been left her on certain 
conditions. She takes a house in London, establishes her 
entire family around her in various convenient positions— 
a sister as maid, another sister as cook, a brother as a page 
in buttons—contriving to comfortably arrange the whole 
paternal household in mingled Juxury and thrift, always 
excepting her father, who clings to his independence as a 
sturdy British butler. During this episode in her life 
the beautiful Ethelberta, who has become the toast of the 
town, actually goes to a splendid dinner as the guest of 
honor while her father passes the dishes behind her chair. 
Eventually the girl marries a gouty old nobleman, and 
does great credit to a lofty position, proving herself a 
more respectable adventuress than Becky Sharp, and 
yo the admiration of everybody until the curtain 

rops. 


In again a different and a much soberer vein is that 
fine study in character The Mayor of Casterbridge. As 
it is a matter of historic record that at one period in rural 
England a wife might be sold by her husband for a small 
amount, and that the thing did sometimes actually hap- 
pen, we are not surprised that Hardy should choose so 
surprising an incident as the motif for his plot in this 
strongly written novel. Michael Henchard, the Mayor of 
Casterbridge, develops from untoward beginnings to a 
strong and very extraordinary manhood. But the inci- 
dent, early in his career, of his disposing of his wife at 
private sale while deep in his cups, casts the inevitable 
shadow over his destiny, so that at the end of the narra. 
tive we do not wonder at his will—a very touching bit of 
literature indeed. The man, who has had his share of 
strange vicissitudes, leaves as his final testament ‘‘ that 
Elizabeth Jane Farfrae [his daughter] be not told of my 
death, or made to grieve on account of me, and that I be 
not buried in consecrated ground, and that no sexton be 
asked to toll the bell, and that nobody is wished to see 
my dead body, and that no mourners walk behind me at 
my funeral, and that no flowers be planted on my grave, 
and that no man remember me. To this I put my name.” 
The sense of the irony of fate, of the inevitable and relent- 
less power of circumstances, the singularly recurrent 
nature of calamity, are brought out in this novel as only 
Hardy has been able to demonstrate them. Perhaps iu 
some of his shorter tales there are scenes and pictures 
equally strong, equally reminding of the malevolence of 
the gods, but certainly not even in Tess or in Jude do 
we find more of the helplessness of man and the absolu- 
tism of destiny than in the Mayor of Casterbridge. 


The student of Victorian literature who sets out to know 
the schools of fiction which have been most in vogue dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century will recognize an im- 
mense seriousness as one characteristic of those who stand 
in the forefront of the field. Hall Caine in The Manzman 
and The Deemster strikes « high moral note, shows how 
curses come home to roost, proves that men’s pleasant 





vices are often, almost always, whips with which they are 
scourged. George Eliot does the same in her Middle 
march and Felix Holt and Silas Marner ; and the tone of 
these great novelists is as sober and grave as the voice of 
a preacher. 

With Thomas Hardy we have the feeling that men and 
women are simply pawns on the chess-board, puppets 
obedient to a will other than their own; that human will 
is to some extent the sport of chance or of destiny. In 
his earlier works, notwithstanding, there is so much close 
observation of Nature, so much comprehension of her in 
her several moods, so much accurate description, and so 
many tender asides, as of one who had been near to Na- 
ture’s heart, that one forgets to be sad for humanity in 
one’s joy at being alive in this fair world. 

One chances on charming bits of description every- 
where in these idyllic pages. ‘‘Who can say of a par- 
ticular sea thatitisold ? Distilled by the sun, kneaded by 
the moon, it is renewed in a year, in a day. in an hour.” 

Or of a heathy moor: “ Civilization is its enemy, and 
ever since the beginning of vegetation its soi] has worn 


OUT-DOOR COSTUME OF 
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the same antique brown dress. In its venerable one coat 
lay a certain vein of satire on human vanity in clothes. . . 

“To dwellers in a wood almost every species of tree 
has its voice as well as iis feature. At the passing of the 
breeze the fir-trees sob and moan no less distinctly than 
they rock ; the holly whistles as it battles with itself, the 
ash hisses amid its quivering, the beech rustles while its 
flat boughs rise and fall.” 

To those who would learn to love Mr. Hardy we advise 
that they make his acquaintance in A Pair of Blue Eyes, 
that they next essay The Trumpet-Major, and next The 
Return of the Native. 


These are not by any means all the novels which abide 
for the rich repayment of the lover of English life and 
landscape in Hardy’s long procession of conscientious 
work. The sadness, the cynicism, the ever-present feel- 
ing of impending disaster, may repel the reader in some of 
the later novels, yet in them all there is a profound phi- 
losophy, of which one must take account, though he refuse 
to accept its conclusions. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 


But Nature, young, blithe, lusty, dressed in summer's 
radiant garments or winter’s austere purity—Nature is as 
a goddess to Hardy, and whoever clasps his hand and 
walks with him will ever after better understand her mys- 
teries. ELIzABETH Munson. 


OUT-DOOR COSTUME 
DE 


OF MOUSSELINE 
SOIE. 


i the always fashionable mousseline de soie is ar at- 


tractive gown for midsummer wear. The accordion- 
pleated skirt of mousseline de soie is made up over pale 
blue. The waist,also of accordion pleats, is almost entirely 
covered by a Figaro jacket and epaulettes of lace. Collar 
and belt are of turquoise-blue Liberty satin. 

The bat has a high crown of Manila straw surrounded 
with bands of black velvet. Below the bands, and resting 
on the brim, is a full fold of white mousseline, in which 
are fastened branches of blue flowers. At the left of the 
crown are three white feathers. Strings of black velvet 
are tied under the chin. 
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NAMES SPANISH AND OTHERS. 


N every national custom some national 

characteristic or some racial trait may be 
discerned by the attentive student of nation 
al character and manners, and especially is 
this the case in the matter of names. The 
old Jews and the Puritans, both alike, showed 
by their almost exclusive use of Biblical 
names, or of names expressive of the reli- 
gious sentiment, how strong was the hold 
which the religious feeling had on them 
Celtic and Teutonic names, as Alfred (elf in 
council), Elfric (elf-King), Alberich (ruler of 
spirits), have often a savor of the supernatu- 
ral, showing an excess in both those races of 
imaginative faculty; as names indicat 
ing valor or noble birth, Ludwig (glorious 
warrior), Arnold (valiant eagle), Arthur (high 
noble), give of the estimation in 
which these attributes were held by them. 
Greek names—Plato and Socrates, Sophocles, 
Aristides, Themistocles, single names ex- 
pressive of some great or admirable quality— 
indicative of the Greek idealism, the 
unity and simplicity of the Greek art. The 
Romans, with a more complex political or 
ganization and a less artistic nature than the 
Greeks, required, as the Empire increased in 
power and extent, at three names to 
fittingly characterize the personality of the 
Roman citizen—the prenomen, which cor 
responds to our Christian name; the nomen 
gentilicium, or the name of the gens or clan 
to which the family of the individual be 
longed; and the cognomen, or hereditary 
name of the family; to which was sometimes 
added, in the case of illustrious or note 
worthy men. an agnomen, as a personal dis 
tinction, Thus, Publius Cornelius Scipio 
was called, in addition to his other names, 
Africanus, because of his conquests in Africa; 
Publius Crasus, Dives, because of his wealth. 
The family name itself, on the other hand, as 
well as the clan name, might, without pre- 
judice to the dignity of the most illustrious 
wearer, be, in its origin, of the meanest or 
the most commonplace signification. A 
Cicero might proclaim in bis family name 
his descent from a vetch-grower, a Porcius 
Cato, in his clan name, his kinship with the 
swineherd who was the founder of his gens, 
vithout suffering thereby any diminution 
in the honor and esteem in which they were 
held by their countrymen; the Roman citi 
zen being to this extent the ‘‘ son of his own 
works,” as the immortal knight of La Man- 
cha has it 


evidence 


least 


The fact that women had no prenomen, 
or personal name, until marriage sufficient- 
ly indicates what was the social status of 
woman among the Romans; and even when 
through that event she acquired a person- 
ality, it was only to merge it immediately 
in that of ber husband, the name she then 
took being the feminine form of that borne 
by him Among the Germanic races, on the 
contrary, the frequency of feminine names de- 
noting warlike qualities—Brunehild,Chriem- 
hild, Hildebrand, Mathilde (mighty battle 
maid), Gertrud (spear maid)—gives evidence 
not only of a recognition of woman's distinct 
personality, but of her equality with man 
in a sphere of action in which, in our own 
day, she is generally content to cede him 
not only pre-eminence but exclusive domin- 
100 


Spanish rfi.mes, both of persons and places, 
show by the diversity of their origin how 
diverse were the influences that have at 
different periods contributed to form the 
national character. Of these, the Teutonic, 
or Gothic, and the Roman have been the 
most permanent, as well as the most power- 
ful, except in the Basque provinces. where 
the Celtic element prevails. On the lan- 
guage, however, except in names of persons 
and in its grammatical construction, the Goth- 
ic influence has left comparatively few traces. 
The Roman has ip this prevailed over every 
other, the Latin forming the groundwork of 
the language, while to the Arabic is mainly 
due iis richness of coloring. The Moorish 
influence is chiefly traceable in this Oriental 
splendor of diction and in names of places. 
In some few names, as Medina Sidonia, the 
record is mixed. Founded by the Pheeni- 
cians, who named it after the ancient Sidon, 
it was called Medina by the Moors when 
they conquered it from the Christians, after 
the sacred city which contained the tomb of 
the Prophet 

But all these various racin] elements have 
in their turn been reacted upon by the 
Iberian element, which is the substratum of 
the national character, as well as modified 
powerfully by conditions — climatic, geo- 
graphical, and social—of environment. Goth- 
ic valor and Roman pride, blending with and 
reacted upon by the Celtiberian imaginative- 
ness, love of country, and iofty sense of per- 
sonal dignity in the isolation of the Penin- 
sula—the wide and constant intercourse of 
Spain with other nations notwithstanding— 
whose only outlook to the European main- 
land was across the lofty chain of the Pyre- 
nees, aud to the rest of the world over the 
horizon-line where sea and sky met, became 
transformed into traits distinctively and pre- 
eminently national—the Spanish pundonor 
carried at times to the verge of Quixotism a 
respect for the rights of the individual as a 
human being, which, it may be unhesitating- 
ly affirmed, exists in Spain in a degree un- 
approached in any other country in the 
world, and an exalted patriotism which was 
the ulnegation of self. A Guzman el Bucno 
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was the legitimate descendent—allowing for | the cost per suit. 


the intensifying influences of enviroument— 
of a Teutonic Gutman, 


Side by side with the chivalric and heroic 
sentiment the roots of the religious senti- 
ment lie deep in the Spanish character. 
This is evidenced by the general use of Bib 
lical names, as John, James, Peter, Paul, 
Michael, Emmanuel; in Spanish, Juan, San- 
tiago or Diego, Pedro, Pablo, Miguel, Man 
uel. This sentiment is further attested by 
the frequent addition to certain names, both 
feminine and masculine, of some word or 
phrase having a religious or a mystic signifi- 
cation, as Juan de Dios, Juan de la os, 
names of meu; Maria de la Luz, Maria de las 
Mercedes, Maria de los Dolores— attributes 
of the Virgin—feminine names, shortened in 
common use 
or Lola. A name odious in Spain, and held 
worthy to be borne only by dogs, is Flor- 
inda, the name of Count Julian's hapless 
daughter, whose fatal beauty was the cause 
of the overthrow of Gothic dominion in 
Spain by the invading Moslem. 

In the respect in which woman is held, 
and the recognition accorded to her as a dis- 


| tinet personality, the Gothic rather than the 


Roman influence has prevailed in Spain; and 
here again a national custom in the matter of 
names may serve to indicate a national trait. 
Not only does the Spanish woman not lose 
her maiden name when she marries, but her 
sons may call themselves by her name in- 
stead of by that of their father, should they 
for any reason prefer to doso, either pretixing 
or affixing to it, however, the father’s name. 
Thus, the poet Gongora, preferring his mo- 
ther’s name, G6ngora, as being more sonor- 
ous to his father’s Argote, called himself 
Géngora y Argote. The usual form, retain- 


| ing the mother’s name, would be Argote y 


Géngora, 


Argote de Gdéungora, 
Gongora. 


or Argote 


A married woman will often be called all 
her life, among her intimate friends—except 
on ceremonious occasions—by her maiden 
name. Thus, Inez Castro marries Rafael Al- 
varado. To her intimate friends she will re- 


| main Inez Castro; to the world she will be 





Sefiora Dofia Inez Castro de Alvarado. She 
hus a son called Juan, let us say. He will 
sign himself Juan Alvarado de Castro, or y 
Castro, or simply Juan Alvarado Castro, if 
he chooses to retain his mothers name; but 
he will be called, in general intercourse, Juan 
Alvarado. This custom of using the mother’s 
name affixed to that of the father often gives 
rise to no little confusion when followed in 
foreign countries, where, naturally, it is not 
generally known. For instance, Juan Alva- 
rado, living in the United States, will sign 
himself, writing on some matter of business 
to an American with whom be is personally 
unacquainted, Juan Alvarado Castro. The 
American will address his answer to Mr. J. A. 
Castro; or perhaps Juan A. Castro, Esquire. 
If Juan Alvarado Castro chances to be living 
in a boarding-house in which he has but re- 
cently taken up his quarters, and where he 
is known only as Mr. Alvarado, the proba- 
bilities are that the letter so addressed will 
never reach him, unless he has taken the 
precaution to provide against such contin- 
gencies by giving bis visiting-card, which 
will have his full name on it, to his land- 
lady, together with the explanations neces- 
sary to a complete understanding of the 
Cuse. 


Another point on which it may not be out 
of place to say a few words is the use of the 
de prefixed to surnames. This is generally 
regarded as denoting noble birth, or the pos- 
session, if not of ancestral estates, at least 
of landed property. But such a use of the 
de has never been sanctioned by custom in 
Spain; and in proof of this fact, the Spanish 
writer Salva adduces the example of the na- 
tional poet Zorilla, who called his great crea- 
tion of the type of the gran caballero (the 
original of Mozart's Don Giovanni) simply 
Don Juan Tenorio; as Cervantes called his 
hero, the Manchegan hidalgo, simply Alonso 
Quijano. The chief use of the Spanish de 
prefixed to surnames is to distinguish, by 
the addition of a second surname, the differ- 
ent branches of a common stock, or to desig- 
nate the place to which a family or an indi- 
vidual belongs; and in this sense it is as 
often prefixed to obscure as to illustrious 
names. Guzman de Alfarache, Marcos de 
Obreg6n, names of characters in Spanish fic- 
tion, are very humble personages indeed. 
On the other hand, some of the most illus- 
trious names in Spanish history, Diego 
Ordofiez, Arias Gonzales, Alfonso Tellez, 
are without the de. So the Marquis of Vil- 
lena, the Count of Trastamara, the Duke of 
Osuva, call themselves Luis Osorio, Juan 
Pacheco, Pedro Giron. 

Mary J. SERRANO. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cou.eotan.—In regard to a enitable outfit for a boy 
of seventeen, entering an Eastern college on Septem- 
ber 2, one of the first requisites is a warm usefal sack 
suit of gray or brown tweed. At thie age knicker- 
bockers are discarded, except in wheeling and golf 
outfite. For these, baseball, and football rongh tweed 
knickerbockers are worn, bat long trousers for every- 
day use. As boys are proverbially hard upon their 
clothes, two pairs of trousers to an every-day suit 
wonld in the end prove more economical, and, if it can 
be afforded, two rather than one sack sult. These 
can even be purchased ready made, very stylish, and 
are not expensive, From $10 to $15 would be about 


| suits will do. 


to Luz, Mercedes, and Dolores | 


| entertainments, 
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In shirts, one dozen are requisite. 
Of these only three need be white or dress shirta, the 
rest colored linen and Madras or flannel négligé. All 
these should have cuffs attached, but not collars. As 
for the white or dress shirts, it is optional whether you 
have attached or detached collars. In colors, blues, 
pinks, and lavenders will stand the laundry best with- 
out fading, and striped patterns runnipg across the 
bosoms are the most fashionable. Three heavy and 
three light suits of underwear are requisite. In hose, 
a dozen pair of cotton, brown or gray, and two pair of 
black ; cotton Balbriggan or silk for dreas or evening 
wear come next. In boots and shoes, get two pair of 
heavy round-toed, thick-soled russet for every-day, and 
a pair of buttoned patent or black leather, round-toed, 
for dress and Sunday. For Sunday also a pair of brown 
kid or dog-ekin or gray undress kid gloves, Fornight 
wear the pyjama is healthfal and comfortable. Two 
You can get them at prices ranging 
from $1 50 a suit. For every-day a gray or brown 
soft felt hat, or even a cap to match the morning 
suite; for Sunday or dress a black Derby or a black 
felt. In regard to the dress and evening clothes of a 
seventeen-vear-old lad at an Eastern college mach de- 
pends on the site and situation of the institution. At 
Yale, Harvard, or Princeton, or any of the large col- 
leges, the students dress elaborately, At a small or 
not as expensive place they would not require as 
fashionable a wardrobe. The Tuxedo jacket, with 
trousers and waistcoat to match, is usually worn by all 
lads from the age of twelve to eighteen at all evening 
But it is necessary only for your boy 
to have a suit for Sunday, for afternoon calling, and, in 
fact, for best dress, For this select a ent-away coat 
and waistcoat of rough black material, and trousers 
of dark blue or gray with some emall striped pattern. 
Or the entire suit may be black, then of a smoother 
material. This will do excellently for evening affairs 
and for Sundays. It may cost a little, but it will not 
be too heavy an outlay. The rough material for coats 
is much worn, and should he have a double-breasted 
white waistcoat in his wardrobe he conld wear it 
instead of the black, and thus vary the costame. 
The most useful overcoat would be a single-breasted 
sack of brown or bine cheviot or Melton with vel- 
vet collar, and should also a light spring one be neces- 
sary a covert-coat would be the most fashionable. 
In collars the all-around turg-downs are the most 





DON’T WORRY YOURSELF 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant con 
ditions by giving the child pure, di tible food. Don’t 
use solid preparations. /nafant Health is a valuable 
a = for mothers. Send your address to the New 
ork Condensed Milk Company, New York.—{Adv.]} 





Apvice To Morners.—Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
bir Pe re colic, and is the bes best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—({Adv 





Any lady can make her soiled kid gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dossins’s ELectric or Don 
BINS’S FLOATING Borax SOAP on a piece of dampened 
flannel and applying ‘ lightly to the glove. It works | 
like magic. Try it.— Ade.) 
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popular, and some pretty foulurd or silk cravata, to be 
self-tied in a bow, would be a welcome addition, at a 
cost of a few dollars, The dark shades wear best. 
One black silk or satin bow tie and one white four-in- 
hand are necessary, the former for the Tuxedo and 
the latter for the black cut-away. These hints may 
suggest quite an outlay of money. Many of the articles, 
however, you may not need to buy, as your boy may 
have them already, and there is no place where old 
clothes come in sv handy as at college. This estimate 
does not include golf, football, or baseball, or any ath- 
letic ontfits. However, a sweater would be, under all 
circumstances, a requisite addition. 

Jusia A.—For a pattern of umbrella drawers see 
No. 1 on the pattern-sheet with Bazar No. 27, also 
next week's pattern-sheet. — Octave Thanet pro- 
nounces her pen name Than’-et, in the English style. 
—You can give the material » moderate amount of 
stiffness by ironing while moist with a very hot iron 
until dry. 

At.en.—Nothing on the question of the wearing of 
cape by maids hae appeared in the Bazan. The little 
book, The Expert Waitress, was intended to be pat in 
servants’ hands, and as it is well calculated to arouse 
a woman's pride and respect in her branch of service, 
may answer your purpose indirectly. 
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Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 
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Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 


Write Macbeth Pitsburg Pa 


By JUSTIN Mc McCARTHY 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
With Sixteen Portraits. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


The first volume of ‘* A History of Our Own 
Times” was published early in 1880, and the 
second volume later in the same year, bringing 
the history down to the year of publication. 
This new volume takes up the story at that 
point and brings it down to the ‘‘ Diamond 
Jubilee” of Queen Victoria. Mr. McCarthy's 
work has filled a real want in historical litera- 
ture, and its usefulness is much enhanced by 
the addition of this new volume. 


The new volume has most of the merits 
which have made the preceding volumes a 
standard work. The interest never flags, the 
style is fluent and agreeable, and the impartial 
attitude is heroically maintained.— Westminster 
Gazette, London. 


Also uniform in style with Vols. I. and II. 
of Mr. McCarTHy’s “ History of Our 
Own Times.” 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
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IS THE DANGER LINE| 
IN OLD FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


YPSILANTI UNDER UNDER 


| 
| 
apart, alin | 


There can be no pulling a 
up or slippin down. One perfect 
piece from neck to ankle. The kind 


that fits and is comfortable. 
Sold in all large towns and cities. Book free. 
Hay & Teed Mfg. Co., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


r ripand never tear, 
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Ypsilanti Underwear.” 














paar Wis In buying Pompadour 
RIDE A MONARCH and keep in front. Important binding, take notice, for Then Any Other Shirt Finish Vet Bovieed. 
your protection, that the name Feder’s LOOK ON THE BACK for the ietters S. H. 





FEDER’S 


phasize this fact by the use of the additional distinctive 
trade-name Pompadour. 


Feder's 


SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 





when you want the original, 
edge that is so soft and clean, and yet so firm and durable, 


Feder’s Pompadour 


is the most attractive, most fashionable, and most refined fin- 
ish in the world for the bottom of the skirt, an embellishment 
to any dress, and far superior to all braids, velveteens, leather, 
rubber, cords, etc. 
recommended by almost all Notion Departments. 
to put on and just as easy to remove from a worn-out skirt 
and put on to a new one, being almost indestructible. 


is stamped on every yard. 
At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J.W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker St., 


es NNY AND 
BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR api ty 


is NOT a brush, and it has been decided to em- 


A Tempting Price 
Hooks Many a Fish, 
But Fish Always Suffer for it. 
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reliable, incomparable dress 
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Is Worth All it Costs, Because 


It Matches Any Color, 
Fits Any Edge, 


It is a demonstrated success, and is 
It is easy 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


New York. 
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By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. Post 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 cents. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. 
By Laurence Hutron. With many Portraits. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF EDINBURGH. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


LITERARY 
By LauRENCE Hutton, Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE, 
By Laurence Hutron. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF _ ROSIE. 
By Laurence Hurron. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


FROM THE BLACK SEA THROUGH PER- 
SIA AND INDIA. Written and Illustrated 
by Epwin Lorp Weeks. With Photogravure 


Post 8vo, 


Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
MENTONE, CAIRO, AND CORFU. By Con- 


STANCE FENIMORE WooLsON. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WI-L- 
1AM Henry BisHop. With Plans and an Illus- 
tration. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
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Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 
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BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS 


LITERARY LANDIIARKS OF JERUSALEM. | THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by 





OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By RicHarp 
A. T. QuiLLer-Covucn. Illustrations by AL- HarpinG Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
FRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 co. (/n a Box.) 
NOTES IN JAPAN. Written and Illustrated 
LONDON. By Watrer Besant. With 130 by ALFRED Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
Iilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 
STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST, | ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuartes A. Piatt. 
with Comments on Canada. By CHARLES Illustrated. 4to, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
DupDLEY WARNER. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Top, $5 00. (Jn a Box.) 
$1 75. 
DIXIE; or, SOUTHERN SCENES AND 





THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuartes DupD-ey | 


SKETCHES. By Juxian RA.pu. 
WARNER. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Half Leather, 


Illustrat- 


$ ed. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
2 oo~7 
- Sali . THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAI- 
ox SyALAY. (Southern : California.) By | SER. By Pouttney Bicetow. Illustrated. 
CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. Illustrated. | 


Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 | Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


50. 

THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND | PONY TRACKS. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. By Ricarp Har-| FReDERIC RemiNcron. 
pING Davis. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, mental, $3 00. 


Ornamentyl, 61 50. | THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the 

ABOUT PARIS. By Ricnarp Harpinc | Black Sea. By F. D. Mirer. Illustrated by 
Davis. Illustrated by CHARLES Dana Gipson. | the Author and ALFRED Parsons. Crown 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. A FLYING TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Ricnarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. | By Etizaseru BisLanp. With Portrait. 16mo, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. | Cloth, $1 25. 

THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. | THE PRAISE OF PARIS. 
By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis. Illustrated. | Cup. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. $2 50. 


Written and Illustrated by 
8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


By 
Profusely Illustrated. 


THEODORE 
8vo, Cloth, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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.@ rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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YOUTHFUL CONVENTIONALITY. 


Little Mies Muffet. “1 pon’ reerrorux 1 over TO GO AWOUND ALI. ALONE WITH A GENTLEMAN Like vou, Ma. Donkey Bov, 
nor | ouern rr’'s aut. niet. Tuk DONKEY 1 AS GOOD AS MOBT OHAPERONS.” 
‘ “— > or > E> I've no way to learn: 
THE " AIL ol THE ” MMER M AID And Perkins and Hicks 
Avan. alack I'm on the rack, Oh Lor’, what a fix! 
I've at my vely diary I put it all down 
A I'm afraid thie littl maid Ere leaving the town, 
\ find tl ture flery Bat now I'm soul-tos#ed ! 
} on't you see, I chance to be The diary's lost! 
Engaged to seven men, And how to be true, 
And I can't say upon which day The seven days throagh, 
Which one w come again To promises made 


"Twas Monday for Jim, I'm certain of that; I'm very afraid 


And “lay for Billie; and Friday for Mat; Is more than I know— 
But whet 1 the dickens I'm promised to Joe Alack, and ah, woe! 
Ie more than I know; My soul it would hart 
And when in the deuce will Tommie retarn If one of the seven should think me a flirt! 


A CHAIR FOR BORES. 


“Take a seat on the porch,” suid young Mr. Hungerford to young Mr, 
Farringdon, as the latter appea and asked for Miss Hungerford. 
“Sister will be down presently, She's in her room now with Nellie 
Tillinghast, exchanging secrets, I suppose." ’ 

Mr. Derringhan sat down and began to talk to his charmer’s brother, 
but tly he arose and said: 

“This is about as uncomfortable a seat as I ever sat in. I'll take an- 
other chair, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Tuke your choice,” replied the girl's brother. “ That isa mighty un- 
comfortable chair, I know. None of the family ever sits in it. We-call 
it the bore’s chair, and sister always invites a caller to sit in it if it is 
somebody she wants to get rid of in short order.” 

‘What avery couvenient piece of furnitare, to be sure, and how in- 

nious it is of your sister to take such an unsuspected method of send- 
ng away undesirable company !" 

* Oh, sister's abont as smart a gir! as there is, there’s no doubt about 
that,” added young Mr. Hungerford. 

Further conversation was prevented by the appearance of the tae | 
ladies on the porch. Miss Hungerford and Miss Tillinghast flat 
— the doorway, and when the first young lady saw her caller she 


said: 

“ Why, Mr. Farringdon, is it you? How kind of you to call! I'm sure 
I ym it. Would = believe it, I haven't had a caller for days. 
Nellie dear,” turning to Miss Tillinghast, “permit me to present Mr. 
Farringdon, of whom you have heard me speak. Mr. Farringdon, my 
friend Miss Tillinghast. And now let us sit down and have a nice com- 
fortable chat. Mr. Farringdon, won't oy take this chair ?” 

nd Miss Hungerford indicated with her dainty hand the chair of 
which ho yaans men had been speaking. 

Mr. Farringdon sat where he was bid, but the conversation was almost 
one-sided for about five minutes, and then Mr. Farringdon happened to 
remember that his mother was returning to the city that afternoon, that 
she had asked him to meet her at the station, and that he had barely time 
to reach the station before the train was due. 

“WittiuaM Henry Srverer. 
a a 


The charch was crowded with all the fashion and some of the wit 
of Saharaburst. The enviable conple stood before the multitude, being 
made one, and hemmed in by the bridemaids and ushers beyond the 
possibility of escape. The solemn ceremony proceeded, interrupted 
only by the suppressed sobs of the bride's mother, until the minister 
pronounced the usually perfunctory formula, “If any man can show 
just cause why they may not yoy! be joined together, let him now 
speak, or else hereafter forever hold his peace,” and was serenely pro- 
ceeding, when— 

** Yes, sir, please, sir, I d-do!” burst upon our astonished ears. The 
voice was sharp and shrill and broken by emotion, but the crack of doom 
could not more have startled ua. Every eye was directed towards it, and 
we beheld a small boy in tears, a sailor suit, and struggling in his 
mother’s arma. 

“ Y-yes, sir, please,” he shrieked, “ she—she p-promised to w-wait till 
I grew up and m-marry m-me!" 


























“Oh, what a beautiful plant! 1 wonder if it's 
a fern?” 
AN ANIMATED PLANT. 
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A WINNING STROKE 


She. ‘le TUAT THE WINNING STROKE You age nowrme, Jack 7” 


He. “ Te w wevnen, Hever, 


Yous MoTHEeR wovuLpn'? Mave LET You oome our wirn we I 


HADN'T PROMIFED TO KEEP ROWING IT ALL ToR TIME.” 





THE INEXPERT WAITRESS, 
By Anne Warnivneton Wiruenvr. 
VIIL —pinnee conoiepen, 


Tiavine oneuccesefally served the fish, it now he- 
hooves you to destroy, in so far as you can, the comfort 
of the diners by on improper manipulation of the 
entrée and the roast. If the entrée consists of minced 
sweetbread in small patés, give a degenerate aspect to 
the paté by placing the cover crust upon it in a jaunty 
faetion, hanging on one side perhaps like the sailor 
cap of a summer girl. Neglect to have a sufficient 
namber of the pétes filled with the eweetbread, and 
serve the empty ones, of course, to the guests, 

The roast, if carved on the table, should. be provided 
with the dullest carving-knife at your command... If 
it s» happens that the knives have recently been kharp- 
ened, you can effectually dull them by cutting a cake 
of pumice-stone in two with them ; or if yon have no 
pumice-stone, the required degree of dulness may be 
obtained by using the knife edge as.a hammer in 
cracking open walunuts, The same rule as to the knives 
applies to the game 


course. he edge 
should be dulled, and 
when particularly 


nice joint-work is re- 
quired, it wonld he 
well also to blant the 
wint of the carver. 
"his can be done by 
using the knife as an 
iee-pick. - The carv- 
ing-fork should have 
at least one of its 
tines bent. To do 
this open the olive- 
bottle with the carv- 
ing-fork. You will 
be surprised to find 
how eusily you will 
become completely 
inefficient always by 
using an article in- 
tended for a specified 
purpose for some 
other purpose. Salad 
—lettuce—sbould be 
served limp, and not 
crisp. For this reason 
be careful to let it 
stand an hour or two 
in awarm place. An 
oceational drop of 
kerosene - ofl, with 
triple quantities of 
tarragon vir r, a 
spoonful of salt, and 
a handful of pepper 
make a very interest- 
ing French dressing. 
It will, indeed, prove 
so French that even 
the most expert lin- 
guist at the table will 
prove utterly unable 
to comprehend it. 
And so continue 
through the remain- 
ing course of the 
dinner, being careful 
to make all the mis- 
takes which natorally 
or upnatarally sug- 
gest themselves. 
‘ are so nu- 
merous ‘and so obvi- 
ous that we feel that 


detail, and, with a few general hinte, we will leave 
the subject of dinner, and go on to the discussion of 
the important question of Dust Concealment and 
Cook Irritation. 

The hints are as follows: 

1.—If you find yourself short one’ fruit-plate, sub- 
stitute therefor a fish-plate, and serve this to the most 
important guest. 

.—Keep ap a running fire of repartee daring the 
dinner with the cook, through the damb-waiter shaft, 
or with. your pantry assistant if you have one. 

L— Every once in a while approach your mistress 
at the head of the board, and turning your back or 
the others at the table, whisper loudly in her ear that 
something has gone wrong. 

IV.—Conceal your contempt for the guest who 
wishes cream for her after-dinner coffee, but when 
asked for it, if you haven't it at hand, glance irritably 
out of the room, and, with a heart-breaking sigh, call 
down the shaft to the cook for * milk.” ' 

There can be little doubt that by a strict adherence 
to these rales the best dinners ever cooked can be 
effectually spoiled. 








A PRECAUTION. 


“ Watat was neoome Or Manet?” 
“Sun's Gonz UP TO THR HOUSE FOR A WRAP. Sue SAYS THE WATER 18 
700 OOLD TO GO IN wrrnouT rt,” 








